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No. 400 


Ornamental 
Butt 


Made of cold rolled steel, 
highly polished. Tapped at 
both ends, reversible and 
detachable. Has a slot to 
accommodate a screw 
driver, saving the hinge 
from being battered by a 
hammer, making it easy to 
remove tip, and affording 
ready access to the pin. 


Slot also indicates which 
is the bottom of the butt— 
a very popular feature with 
carpenters and builders. 


Packed one pair in a car- 
ton, with screws. 














National Mfg. Company 


Sterling, Illinois 























No. 405 
Ornamental 
Surface Hinge 


One of the popular ornamental 
types that have given National 
Builders’ hardware its name and 
fame. 


Made with your choice of two 
styles of pins, oval head and ball tip. 


Guaranteed as are other National 
Products. 


Packed one pair in an envelope. 
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Quality Stoves for a Banner Season 


The “Trade-Up ” Idea Applied Successfully to Stove Merchan- 
dising—Some of the New Models 


HERE has come 
into prominence, 
especially in re- 

tail circles, in the past 
few years a system, or 
perhaps it might better 
be termed an idea, of 
endeavoring to make 
sales of merchandise of 
a little better quality 
than is asked for. The 
idea is not by any means 
to try to force upon a 
customer an article more 
expensive than is desired 
but, by demonstrating 
the superior quality of 
the better grade, to 
make the customer really 
want the quality mer- 
chandise and be satisfied 
with nothing less. It is 
hard to say just where 
the idea originated, but 
it has been used very 
successfully by some large department stores and 
other retail businesses, and finally came to be 
known as the “trade-up” idea. While this method 
of increasing the amount of sales was brought into 
real prominence and given a tangible name but very 
recently, it has nevertheless been in effect for a 
good many years. 

This “trade-up” idea has seldom been applied 
with such success as it has to the merchandising of 
stoves and ranges. It is the dominant feature of 
& great deal of stove literature and advertising 
matter of the better manufacturers. The retailer 
has come to a realization that he profits most in 
both money and in prestige by allowing to the best 
of his ability nothing but quality merchandise to 
leave his store. The public is being educated— 
slowly but persistently—to the point where it is 
beginning to understand that quality heads the list 
of stove and range features—that the price is al- 
Ways regulated by the quality—and that the price 


itself is very near the foot of the list. 


Competition Still Here 


But the nightmares of mail order competition 
and of the antagonism of the makers and sellers 


The “Saxon-Equity” 
heater of the Portsmouth 
Range Company 


of a certain amount of low quality merchandise are 
not entirely banished, though they take on a less 
frightful appearance than they did in former years. 
They still remain to hover about us to make their 
unwelcome presence known, when we begin to 
ease up a little in our campaign for quality stoves, 
and when we begin to acquire the self-satisfied feel- 
ing that comes occasionally from very successful 
efforts. The time will not come in this generation 
or in the next that will see the elimination of 
merchandise sold entirely on a price basis. There 
must always be a certain number of inferior pro- 
ducts on a market to meet a definite demand, and 
to act as a foil for the high-grade article, but the 
proportion of this class of goods is rapidly and 
surely decreasing. 


Stove Prosperity 


The manufacturers of stoves as a whole expe- 
rienced in 1915 the most prosperous period of their 
history. And the prosperity was genuine—not in- 
flated by war brides—not expanded by enormous in- 
creases in selling cost (stoves have advanced only 
from 5 to 10 per cent)—but a real gain in business 
that came as a logical result of progressive, per- 
sistent efforts. 

As an example of the healthy condition of the 
stove industry at the present time, it might be well 
to quote an instance of one manufacturer who sold 
as many goods during the first four months of this 
year as he did during the entire season of 1915— 
which by the way was the most successful that this 
particular manufacturer had ever experienced. This 
case is typical of the conditions prevailing in the 
entire industry. 


Real Co-operation 


When one becomes genuinely enthused on a sub- 
ject it is comparatively easy to slip into superla- 
tives. One may be talking of the weather or the 
economic conditions in Europe after the war, but, 
with no intention of deviating from the truth, it 
seems natural to besprinkle the conversation with 
“worsts” and “bests” and “most deplorables” 
merely to lend weight to the argument. As a re- 
sult, the face value of statements of this kind is 
unconsciously discounted. But one might say and 
have no fear of his statements being rated as the 
utterances of a prejudiced enthusiast that stove 
manufacturers offer more genuine help to dealers 
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—they make more effort to sell their products after 
they are in the hands of the retailer—than any 
other class of manufacturers selling to the hard- 
ware trade. 

In the past few years these stove-makers have 
perfected systems of following up prospects that 
rank among the best. A stove is not bought on 
snap-judgment. A sale is usually the result of 
mature deliberation. The important selling fea- 
tures have to be put across strongly and with last- 
ing impression; and there the combination of 
manufacturer and retailer has proved its worth. 
The manufacturer cannot do it alone—he needs the 
retailer’s help in demonstrating the actual product. 
The merchant, in spite of the prestige he may 
enjoy, the knowledge he may have of his products, 
and the enterprising methods that form part and 
parcel of his business, cannot bring his sales up 
to the maximum without the help of the maker of 
his products. It is possible with articles involving 
the outlay of a smaller amount of money. But each 


WELCOME 


The “Red Cross Welcome” combination range made by 
the Co-Operative Foundry Company 


sale of a stove or range involves such a sum that 
co-operation is an absolute necessity. 


Prospects and Prosperity 


Every direct campaign that was ever conducted 
must of necessity revolve about the prospect list. 
Without prospects there can be no follow-up letters 
—and a list of prospects lying dormant is as bad 
as no prospects at all. Don’t be a miser with your 
prospects. Don’t hoard them. Send them along to 
your stove manufacturer as fast as you get them, 
and get local action on them yourself. 

No one selling plan can be made to fit all condi- 
tions. No matter how much time, money and 
thought may be given to the origination and prepa- 
ration of one method of selling, it would be almost 
certain to fall short of meeting exact requirements. 
But this can often be remedied by the dealer him- 
self. As long as the basic selling features are 
sound and correct the minor details can be changed 
to suit varying conditions. But, as an example of 
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The Estate “Super-Durable,” manufactured by the 
Estate Stove Company, is a range of very simple lines 


the lengths to which stove manufacturers have gone 
to make their service of the greatest possible value 
to retailers, it is interesting to note that one large 
concern has prepared four distinct sets of selling 
plans. There is one for dealers in cities of 500,000 
or more, one for those in cities of 100,000, another 
for those retailers who do business in towns and 
cities of approximately 25,000, and still another 
for dealers in communities of 2500 population or 
less. With such co-operation as this there is small 
wonder that the stove industry has flourished. 


But all these plans, all these follow-ups of the 
manufacturers, come to nothing if dealers will not 


The latest range of the Gray & Dudley Hardware 
Company is built of “Armco” rust-resisting won 
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The “Dockash Coal-Gas” range recently brought out 
by the Scranton Stove Works 


use them. Your stove-maker wants to work hard 
for you, he wants to sell stoves and ranges—a lot 
of them. Give him work to do, but don’t let him 
row the boat alone. Don’t attempt to do all the 
rowing yourself. Stick your oar in with that of 
the manufacturer and pull together. 


The Combination Range 


The rapid increase in the popularity of gas as 
fuel for cooking purposes has created a wide de- 
mand for a range that will combine the advantages 


The “Monarch Two-Fuel” range is a new product of 
the Malleable Iron Range Company 
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of a coal-burning stove with those of a gas range. 
The result has been that a number of such models 
have been put on the market and in practically 
every instance they have met with almost instan- 
taneous popularity. 

The Co-operative Foundry Company, Rochester, 
N. Y., placed a range of this kind on the market 
very recently, known as the “Red Cross Welcome.” 
It will burn hard or soft coal, wood and natural or 
artificial gas. It is made in four styles and sizes. 
One has a high shelf and two 8-in. covers for coal 
and four for gas. Another has a high shelf and 
four covers for coal and four for gas. Similar to 
it is another model that has the same number of 
covers and has a high closet. The fourth model has 
four covers for coal and four for gas, but has an 
elevated broiler oven in addition to the high closet. 

The fire box used in these ranges is deep and 
wide and of the same dimensions as in a regular 
20-in. oven range. Brick linings are used for hard 
coal and iron linings for soft coal. There is a water 
front of large capacity. The flues can be cleaned 
easily from two front openings. The oven is heated 


The “Enterprise” range made of rust-resisting iron is 
a late product of the Phillips & Buttorff Mfg. 
Company 


by a gas burner placed in a compartment, separate 
from the coal flue, at the left side of the oven. A 
gas oven bottom is used when changing from coal 
to gas, and an extra steel plate is furnished to vary 
the height of the oven when gas is used. 

A combination range is also made by the Moore 
Brothers Company, Joliet, Ill. It is known as 
Moore’s “Daily” combination range from the fact 
that it can be used the entire year. It has a full 
length, high closet, and a six or eight-hole top. It 
is equipped with a smoke-burning fire box. The 
oven is of full size and can be used with both coal 
and gas. A broiling door is provided for use with 
coal. There is an enameled tray under the burner 
and a controller damper for both fuels. The oven 
is equipped with a special thermometer. If de- 
sired, an enameled splasher back and a glass oven 
door can be provided. 

The Scranton Stove Works, Scranton, Pa., re- 
cently brought out the “Dockash Coal-Gas” cast- 
iron range. It has large roomy ash pans and ovens, 








“Daily” combination range made by the Moore Brothers 
Company, Joliet, Ill. 


three star burners, one giant burner and one sim- 
merer. There are four 8-in. covers for coal and 
four for gas in the larger model, while this number 
is varied in the smaller models. 

The range has a special hot-water front that can 
be operated by either of the fuels which the range 
uses. The oven, which is equipped with an excellent 
thermometer, can also be heated by either coal or 
gas. There is a large, high, steel closet, with full 
nickel trimmings. A special garbage burner can 
be provided, by means of which refuse of this kind 
can be completely consumed without odor. 

The “Monarch Two-Fuel” is the name applied to 
the combination range made by the Malleable Iron 
Range Company, Beaver Dam, Wis. One of the 
features of this range is the “Wellsville Polish” 
finish of all the exposed metal parts, which, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, will retain its orig- 
inal blue finish without blacking if occasionally 
wiped with an oily cloth. The entire top frame, 
anchor plates and covers are polished and then 
treated by a special ‘“Mirco-Process,” which turns 
them a uniform blue black. This finish is said to 
do away with the need of stove blacking and to 
serve also as an efficient rust preventative. The 
top, all doors and door frames are made unbreak- 
able by the use of malleable iron. All joints are 
made by riveting the castings and metal plates to- 
gether. 

Four 8-in. covers are heated from the fire box. 
Two standard one-piece gas burners are situated in 
the main range body above the oven and two burners 
and a simmerer in the extension at the right end. 
Under both burner sections white vitreous enameled 
drip pans are used. The oven can be heated from 
the fire box or by gas. A broiler is provided in the 
extension at the right hand. It has one loop burner 
and a white vitreous enameled drip pan. 

So much for the combination models. But what 
about the stoves to be sold in localities where gas is 
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not used extensively—or to those who prefer a Sep- 
arate range for each fuel? The coal and wood burp. 
ing range has not by any means passed from the 
market. It has too many advantages to be classed 
ever as a back number. 


Coal and Wood Ranges 


The Gray & Dudley Hardware Company, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., maker of “George Washington” stoves 
and ranges, announced to the trade recently a new 
model of very simple lines, but which is, according 
to the maker’s own statement, the highest priced 
and the best range the company ever expects to 
build. “Armco” iron is known as one of the purest 
irons made, and is practically non-rusting. Of this 
material the main body, the ovens and the high 
closet cf the range are constructed. In the main 
body No. 16 gage is used and No. 14 in the ovens, 
A flat coal grate and a flat wood grate are furnished 
with the range, though a duplex grate can be pro- 
vided instead of the two flat grates if desired. The 
fire box is wide and oval shaped. The fire back is 
in three sections and all the linings are ventilated 
hot blast, extra heated castings. There is a white 
enameled door on the oven and also on the high 
closet. The reservoir is made of copper and the 
water is heated by what is known as the contact 
heat system, which is said to insure a large supply 
of hot water without interfering with the baking 
in the oven at any time. The reservoir has a ca- 
pacity of 10 gal. The range is mounted on four 
nickel-plated cast legs. 

The latest addition to the line of ranges made by 
the Estate Stove Company, Hamilton, Ohio, is the 
Estate “Super-Durable,” a high quality product 
made of heavy gage rust-resisting iron. The smoke 
box and other parts directly exposed to the destruc- 
tive action of heat are made of cast iron. Prac- 
tically the entire front of the range is finished in 
either nickel or sanitary white enamel. The smoke 
pipe is placed behind the splasher back, which allows 
a larger space on the cooking top than would be 
possible if the pipe were placed in front of the 
splasher back, and it leaves a smooth, white enam- 
eled wall that can be easily cleaned. The cooking 
top is polished and needs no blackening. 

The doors in the warming closet are of the dis- 
appearing, bookcase type. Other features are a key 
plate which lifts for broiling, portable door springs 
and bolts, an accurate heat-meter in the oven door 
and grates which can be removed without taking 
out the firebox lining. Two styles of bases are fur- 
nished, the standard cabinet and that with sanitary 
legs. 

The Phillips & Buttorff Mfg. Company, Nashville, 
Tenn., has introduced to the trade for the coming 
season a new range, the body and oven of which are 
made of rust-resisting ingot iron. The material is 
of uniform color with highly polished surfaces. The 
body has two walls of No. 16 gage iron with % in. 
of asbestos millboard between them. 


The oven is of 14-gage metal. The bottom of it 
is reinforced with heavy channel iron bars. All 
inner surfaces exposed to contact with heat or smoke 
are coated with oxide of iron to prevent rust and 
corrosion. All those parts that come in contact 
with direct heat are made of cast iron. The range 
is fitted with fire boxes of special design. A pipe 
coil water front is provided and a 16-gal. reservoir. 
The oven is extra deep and is coated on the inside 
with aluminum. It has a porcelain oven door panel. 
By means of an end-draft damper the fire can easl 
be kept under control. The oven damper is situa 
on the top of the range near the pipe collar. 
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The ash pan is of extra 
large size. The top sur- 
face of the range is 
of generous proportions. 
Where no reservoir is 
provided the range is 
equipped with two end 
shelves. The high closet 
is made of washable 
blued steel. All trim- 
mings are smooth and 
heavily nickel plated. 


New Styles of Heaters 


The Portsmouth Range 
Company, Portsmouth, 
Ohio, has added to its 
line for the coming sea- 
son the “Saxon Equity” 
oak heater. It has a pol- 
ished “Armco” iron 
drum, a heavy, corru- 
gated fire box and a 
dump grate. It is made 
in five sizes which weigh 
from 75 to 185 lb. and 
which sell at very mod- 
erate prices. 

The latest heater made 
by the Michigan Stove 
Company, Detroit, Mich., is known as the “Twin 
Reflector Garland.” One of its unique features is a 
double reflector in front. It is made in two sizes, 
one with a 15-in. and the other with a 16-in. revolv- 
ing fire box. It is a heater of high grade and in- 
corporates all of the Garland features. 


The stove situation is full of promise for the 
future. The present prosperity is the result of real 
co-operation between retailers and manufacturers. 
By a continuation of it and by_a strengthening of 
it there is no reason why the coming season should 
not break all records and why that, in turn, should 
not be shattered by the increased business of coming 
seasons. 


The latest heater of the 
Michigan Stove Company, 
Detroit, Mich., is the 
“Twin Reflector Garland” 


Coming Conventions 


THE NATIONAL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION AND THE 
AMERICAN HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION JOINT ANNUAL CONVENTION, Atlantic City, 
N. J., Oct. 17, 18, 19, 20, 1916. Headquarters, 
Marlborough-Blenheim, for both associations. F. D. 
Mitchell, 233 Broadway, New York, secretary-treas- 
urer American Hardware Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, and T. James Fernley, 505 Arch Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., secretary-treasurer National Hardware 
Association. 


INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Indianapolis, Jan. 30, 31, 
Feb. 1, 1917. M. L. Corey, secretary, Argos, Ind. 


NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Omaha, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 9, 
1917. Nathan Roberts, secretary, Lincoln, Neb. 


PENNSYLVANIA AND ATLANTIC SEABOARD HARD- 
WARE ASSOCIATION AND NEW YoRK STATE RETAIL 
HARDWARE ASSOCIATION JOINT ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Feb. 6, 7, 8, 9, 1917. Head- 
quarters, Hotel Astor, for both associations. The 
exhibition will be held in Madison Square Garden 
auditorium. W. P. Lewis, Huntingdon, Pa., secre- 
tary-treasurer Pennsylvania and Atlantic Seaboard 
Hardware Association, and John B. Foley, Kirk 
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Building, Syracuse, N. Y., secretary New York 
State Retail Hardware Association. 


WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION AND EXHIBITION, Milwaukee, Feb. 7, 8, 9, 
1917. P. J. Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point, Wis. 


NorRTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION, Feb. 14, 15, 16, 1917. The place of 
meeting has not yet been decided upon, but will be 
announced later. C. N. Barnes, secretary, Grand 
Forks, N. D. 


MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, St. Paul Auditorium, St. Paul, Minn., Feb. 
20, 21, 22, 23, 1917. H. O. Roberts, secretary, 1032 
Metropolitan Life Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


THE OHIO HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION, Dayton, Feb. 20, 21, 22, 23, 1917. 
Exhibition will be held in Memorial Hall. James 
B. Carson, secretary, Dayton, Ohio. 


SouTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Sioux Falls, Feb. 27, 
28, March 1, 2, 1917. H. C. Parker, secretary, 
Murdo, S. D. 


A Century in Business 


PETER A. FRASSE & CO., INC., 417-421 Canal 

Street, New York, has just issued an inter- 
esting illustrated souvenir booklet of its business 
history. 

Henri Frederic Frasse, the founder, after learn- 
ing the watch and clockmakers’ trade in Switzer- 
land and Italy, came to the U. S. A. about 1800 from 
his home in Switzerland. He established his first 
shop in 1816 at 95 Fair Street, New York City, 
since changed to Fulton Street in honor of Robert 
Fulton. 

In 1898 the business was moved across Fulton 
Street to No. 94, and in 1906 the tube department 
was removed to 142-144 Worth Street, later occu- 
pying also 130-132 Worth Street. Finally the en- 
tire business was consolidated in the present fine 
large new stone building at the corner of Canal 
and Sullivan Streets. 

The company has branches at 623-625 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, 50-52 Exchange Place, Buffalo, and 
also operates the Frasse Electrfc Steel Works at 
Hartford, Conn., erected in 1915. 


The company deals largely in mill and factory 
supplies, both of domestic and foreign manufacture. 


Successful Store Paper — 
to Hardware Age 


BROOKSHIRE, TEX. 
To the editor: 


We certainly appreciate the comment you made 
on our little store paper, which you reproduced in 
the May number in HARDWARE AGE, June 29. 

We take great pride in this store paper, and we 
feel too that it is going to be a business “getter.” 
Our fourth number is being mailed out to-day. We 
owe the success of this store paper to HARDWARE 
AGE as our idea was obtained from its columns. 

We will continue to mail you a copy each month. 
If at any time you have a suggestion to offer, we 
will appreciate it very much. 


Yours truly, 
Z. DONIGAN, Manager, 
BROOKSHIRE MERCANTILE COMPANY. 





The Diary of 


By HAROLD 


Dawson Black 


WHITEHEAD 


Instructor in Business Methods at Boston University 


Sixth Section 


ONDAY, June 21, 1915. Well, Mr. Diary, I 
M told you the last time that I was going to 
see Barlow to-night to talk over ways and 
means of reducing credit losses and fighting mail- 
order competition. 

It seemed quite easy to me while talking in the 
train with Barlow, coming back from the con- 
vention, but when we got down to hard pan, good 
night! 

I had promised to get to Barlow’s as soon after 
eight as I could, and I was there at ten minutes 
past. Barlow welcomed me and led me to his office 
in the rear, and there I met with a surprise, for 
who should be sitting in his office but Stigler, who 
runs the only other hardware store in town! 

If there is one man in this country I dislike, it’s 
Stigler. He’s one of those narrow-faced individuals 
who goes around with a perpetual sneer. I never 
heard of him saying or doing anything good to any- 
one. It was said of him that he was so mean that 
he grew a wart on the back of his neck to save 
buying a collar button! 


Stigler didn’t attempt to rise when I came in. 
Just nodded curtly and said, “Howdy?” 

I looked blank for a minute, and then said: 

“I see you are busy, Mr. Barlow. I’ll come in 
again.” 

“Sit right down, Dawson,” he replied, “for if we 
are going to help each other on credits and on mail- 
order competition, we all need to get together, and 
it would not be fair for you and me to discuss this 
matter without asking Mr. Stigler’s help also.” 

“Well,” said Stigler, “if you fellers can show me 
anything that’ll save me a dollar, I’m on. But I’m 
from Missouri! K-ha!” His laugh was like the 
sound of a cork coming out of a bottle. 

Barlow then explained to him what we purposed 
doing. When he had finished, Stigler said: ; 

“Sounds pretty, all right, but how are yer goin’ 
to do it?” 

“Couldn’t we arrange,” I offered, ‘ to tell each 
other who we are charging goods to and so prevent 
ourselves from running up unsafe bills?” 

“How do you mean?” said Stigler. 

“Well,” I continued, “suppose there’s a carpenter 
who has a bill of thirty or forty dollars coming to 
me which is overdue—why I tel! you and Mr. Bar- 
low that he owes me that money, and when he 
comes to you for credit, you won’t do business with 
him until he has paid me. That will make him pay 
me and save you running into danger with him.” 

I saw those thin lips of Stigler’s turn up in 
derision. 

“And,” I continued hastily, “if anybody owes you 
anything, you let us know and we don’t sell to him 
until he has paid you.” 

“Listens very pretty, Black,” Stigler sneered, 
“but I guess when you’ve been in business as long 
as I have you won’t talk so glib about lettin’ your 
competitors know just what you’re doin’ ; 
Hold on,” he said, when he saw Barlow and myself 
about to protest. “I don’t mean that you fellers 
ain’t straight, you understand, but you couldn’t 


prevent that information leakin’ out to your 
clerks, and what’s to prevent them going to my 
customers and sellin’ to them? And besides, how 
do I know I’d get a complete list of your creditors, 
and how do you know you’d get a complete list of 
mine? If that’s your story, gentlemen, I’m goin’ 
home!” and he rose to get his hat. 

“Wait a minute,” said Barlow. “If you wish we 
can hire an accountant and pay him jointly and have 
him draw off those figures and we can refer to him 
when we want to know anything about anyone and 
he need not tell the others whom we are doing 
business with unless some particular person is 
inquired about.” 

Stigler lay back in his chair and nodded his head 
toward us several times sarcastically. 

“Of course Black here,” he said, “is a novice and 
I don’t give him credit for knowin’ much yet; but 
you, Barlow, I thought you knew better than to put 
up a game like that on me. Nothin’ doin’, I tell 
yer. I wasn’t born yesterday, and I ain’t goin’ to 
let you fellers get the inside pull of my business if 
I know it. You understand, I ain’t got nothin’ 
against you fellers, but I think if you just go 
ahead your way and I go mine we'll all be better 
friends in the end!” 

I could see Barlow was really exasperated, but 
he controlled his temper and said: 


“Very well, let us leave that. Would you be will 
ing to join us in a circular to try to counteract the 
effect of mail-order competition?” 


“I’m kinder suspicious anyhow,” replied Stigler. 
“How do you mean?” 

“Why,” said Barlow, “we could perhaps have 4 
folder printed quoting our prices against the mail- 
order prices, with a strong suggestion that people 
should buy from us as long as we could do as well 
as anybody else for them.” 

“You mean,” said Stigler, “to just send that out 
as if from the three of us?” 

“Exactly.” 


Stigler thought for a minute, and then said 
slowly : “And have everybody in the town think that 
we fellers were probably workin’ together t# 
boost up prices? No, sir-ree, I think that’s the 
most tomfool suggestion I’ve ever heard! Just 
think of anybody getting hold of a circular with 
three competitors’ names on it! Why, they’ 
naturally think at once that competitors don’t work 
together unless they’re gettin’ something out of it.” 


“We are getting something out of it,” I broke im. 
“We are going to get the mail-order business out 
of it!” 

“You can’t make me and won’t make the public 
believe that. They’ll believe we’re just puttin’ our 
heads together to do away with competition s0 We 
can get fancy prices.” 

He stood up, and said, with a little boast in his 
manner: 

“Stigler’s allus been known for bein’ a keeh 
cut-rate hardware man. By the gods, he’s goif!’ to 
stay it. I’m strong enough to run my business 
without leanin’ on you fellers, and I gin’t goin’ @ 
let the public think for one second that I ain't.” 
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“Then good night to you, sir!” said Barlow, 
angrily. I was mad clear through. 

Stigler shrugged his shoulders. “You think I’m 
easy, don’t yer?” he sneered, and went out. 

When he had gone, Barlow put his hand on my 
shoulder. 

“Dawson,” he said, “Stigler has lived in this town 
for many years, trading on the reputation of his 
father, who was a fine gentleman. But he’s been 
losing the better-class trade rapidly, and is only 
holding up business by cutting prices right and left. 
That policy can’t win in the end.” 

“For heaven’s sake! Mr. Barlow,” I cried, “why 
did you ask him here? If there is one man I detest 
more than another it’s Stigler!” 

“Because,” he replied gravely, “if we are going to 
exercise co-operation, it must be complete and per- 
sonalities must be sunk for the greater issues. I 
like Stigler even less than you do, but that mustn’t 
prevent us from giving him an opportunity of 
working with us.” 

“Well, he’s refused, and the two of us can work 
together on these plans,” I said. 


Then to my utter amazement, Barlow shook his 
head, and said: “We can’t do it, Dawson.” 


“B-but,” I stammered, “in the train you said 
you thought it was a good idea!” 


“So I did, and so I still think, if we could have 
Stigler with us. But don’t you see,” he said, “that 
if we were to come out with an advertisement 
under our joint names, Stigler would tell everyone 
in the town that either I had bought you out— 
remember that you worked for me only a few weeks 
ago—or else that we had combined to drive him 
out of business. And as soon as ever you put a 
man in the position where people think he’s a 
martyr, they’ll flock to his help. It seems to be a 
peculiarity of human nature to want to fight for 
the under dog, and I think you’ve seen enough of 
Stigler to know that he would use that weapon to 
the fullest advantage.” 

“Well, can’t we work together on the credit 
scheme?” I asked. 

“No,” he replied, “for if we did that along the 
line suggested, Stigler would tell people that we 
were telling our customers’ business to each other, 
and you can imagine the general feeling then. 
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Stigler would urge them to come to him and tell 
them that he would keep their business private, 
and such things as that.” 


I must have looked dejected, for Barlow laughed 
sympathetically, put his arm around my shoulder, 
and said: 

“Now I know you had your heart set on doing 
this, lad, but it’s really only a little matter.” 

“Little?” I said, remembering the hullabaloo at 
the convention when mail-order competition was 
mentioned, as well as the question of credits. 

“Yes,” he replied, “for we can help each other in 
a quiet way without any definite plan. Now, if 
you’ve any credit customers about whom you are 
in doubt, come in and see me and III tell you what 
I can of them.” 

“And you'll do the same, sir?” 

“T surely will,” said he. 

And we shook hands and that is how it ended. 

To think that the possibility of a real fight 
against the mail-order house and the certainty of 
checking credit losses should be knocked in the head 
by one man who, because he happens to be a crook 
himself, thinks everybody else is! 

I am thinking of something Mr. Barlow said 
after Stigler left, which I forgot to put down. 

“Dawson,” he said, “co-operation means strength. 
What a power the hardware trade as a whole would 
be if everybody belonged to his association and the 
national organization and would share with the 
others in the work in a spirit of true co-operation. 
What a tremendous power it would have! It would 
be a force irresistible for the benefit of the trade 
as a whole, and in consequence would benefit every 
single individual!” 

That surely is true, too. I remember Euclid says 
that the whole is equal to the sum of all its parts, 
so that what influences the whole also affects the 
part in a smaller degree. 


I’ve got an idea for keeping something of a con- 
trol on credits, and I’m going to talk it over with 
Jock McTavish to-morrow and see what he thinks 
of it. 

Tuesday, June 22, 1915. Jock has gone to Phila- 
delphia on business and will not be back for a couple 
of days, so I’ll have to wait with my plan until he 
returns. I think it’s a good one, however. 
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The Middleman’s Value in Trade 


More Letters on a Subject Close to the Heart of the Retailer 


Suggests a Committee 


BOWLING GREEN, Mo. 
To the Editor: 


The activity upon the part of the Agriculture De- 
partment in developing a system of co-operative 
buying upon the part of the farmers appears to 
me to be of a very serious moment for the small 
town or country merchant. We made such a com- 
plete failure as regards other movements of the 
Government affecting the retail merchant that one 
is almost ready to throw up his hands, and cry 
out, “What’s the use?” But I do not like to be 
placed in the class of the pessimist, but will try 
and see to it that I can keep on the side of the 
optimist which is the right side in all matters. We 
may say, “All the world loves a lover,” but I believe 
“All the world loves an optimist.” 

These questions that pertain to the success of the 
retail merchant are as equally important to the 
jobber and manufacturer, and it seems to me that 
a conference upon the part of these three would re- 
sult in some good, or it may develop the fact that 
we have no rights in the matter, and we need not 
spend further time on it. ; 

How would this plan do? Have a committee from 
the National Retail Hardware Association, one from 
the National Hardware Association and one from 
the American Hardware Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion and a representative from the Trade Press 
meet and see if anything can be done in regard 
to this matter or any other matter that may come 
up. That is for the future good of the retail trade. 
I think that much could be accomplished and still 
keep within the bounds of the anti-trust law. It 
seems to me that this is the only way we will ever 
get anywhere along constructive work, and that is 
what we must do if we expect to keep our associa- 
tion together. 

J. M. CAMPBELL, 
Member of Executive Committee, 


NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION. 


Action Should Be Taken 


CANTON, ILL. 
To the Editor: 


The writer notes with interest and quite a little 
concern the movement on the part of the National 
Administration, or at least the Department of Agri- 
culture, and also of the Postal Department, in en- 
couraging the “Co-operative Buying Movement” 
among the farmers and rural residents. 

It seems to me that there should be some de- 
cided and energetic action taken at once to cause 
an investigation and if possible a cessation of the 
activities of these departments. It looks very sus- 
picious when the departments of this Government 
are used to further the interests of the mail-order 
houses, and there is no question but that this move- 
ment has been fathered and fostered by the mail 
order interests. The writer is disposed to do any- 
thing and favor anything that will benefit any 
class, provided the movement does not have a con- 


trary effect upon any other class. While the farm. 
ers are a very important part of our people, yet 
they are not so important that the business inter. 
ests of this country should be demoralized and pros- 
trated, as will surely result if this movement is 
permitted to materialize. 

I would favor any action of all trade organiza. 
tions, which action should be directed in such a 
manner that would cause investigation, and if pos- 
sible a cessation of the movement. 


Yours truly, 
R. L. MASON, President. 
ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION. 


Merchants Needed In Office 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
To the Editor: 


I have read with much interest in the Aug. 
10 issue of HARDWARE AGE, under the heading 
of Washington News, that the Government is in 
favor of putting the middleman out of business. 
Right off the bat, I say it can’t be done for many 
reasons, but if the farmers do form buying asso- 
ciations (co-operatively) it will do a lot of harm 
to the retail merchants no matter if the plan fails, 
as they generally do in time. While they are doing 
business it surely takes the business away from 
the legitimate retail merchants. Here in Cali- 
fornia we have a Farmers’ Club, located at Ukiah, 
Mendocino County. It has been running for four 
years, but each year they seem to have a little 
harder time. 

In theory co-operative buying looks good; it 
sounds well in talk and on paper, but when put into 
practice it is very very different, especially with 
farmers. First, the farmer is rarely a business 
man. He has no education along these lines, and 
this makes him unfit to conduct a business; there 
fore the farmers who would start a co-operative 
buying plan must hire a manager. This manager 
necessarily must be a man with vast experience a 
a buyer, to know where to buy and also values. He 
must also be very agreeable and diplomatic in order 
to handle a large number of uneducated unbusiness- 
like farmers. This manager will be hard to find, 
and would demand a good salary, which farmers’ 
clubs could not afford to pay as a rule. To save 
and make money the farmer members must buy 
for cash from their own plant; they can’t afford 
to carry any great amount of stock; therefore they 
must buy their goods as soon as they have orders. 
Now, how many jobbers and manufacturers will be 
willing to sell a farmers’ club? These farmers 
must to begin with put up a certain amount of 
money to give them a financial rating; without this 
their buying power would be nil. How many farm- 
ers will do this? Few. To keep this buying plant 
running, the members must pay a monthly due; 
that is all right at first, but they soon tire of it. At 
first it is a new proposition, a new toy, or play- 
thing, and they are all enthusiastic, but in a fe¥ 
months they tire of it and they commence to figure 
out their savings on goods bought and their & 
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penses cf dues and so forth, waiting for goods, buy- 
ing from catalogs and buying for cash. 

It all sounds fine in the beginning, but after a 
little time they fall out one by one. There comes 
a time when they want some article or articles and 
they haven’t the cash; what do they do then? If 
their own store won’t or can’t afford to carry them, 
they must turn to the retail merchant for help, and 
when they do this they complain of the treatment 
their own store gives them; they become dissatis- 
fied and want their original investment returned 
to them, if they have put up any in the first place. 
If they can’t. get.theix. money back they make a 
loud. protest: 

Now; as soon as this farmers’ club starts, the re- 
tail merchants in the locality in which it starts gets 
pusy directly and through its State association; 
they take this matter up with the manufacturers 
and jobbers in regard to selling this farmers’ club. 
What do the jobbers and manufacturers do? They 
are from Missouri and must be shown. The club 
can’t show them at first, therefore, these manufac- 
turers and jobbers are going to take no chances; 
they realize they cannot sell the farmers and the 
merchants. Also they realize that if the farmers 
can’t buy direet they must buy from the retail 
merchants, and they will get the business just the 
same, so why take chances? I could go on for an 
hour or two and still have something to say about 
why this farmers’ co-operative buying 99 out of 
100 times will be a failure.- I said at the start in 
theory it seems very reasonable, but when you care- 
fully analyze it the retail merchants can work to- 
gether and with their various association they will 
kill the proposition. Our representatives in Wash- 
ington are always trying to make a hit and win 
votes from the farmer and labor organizations, and 
with this end in view they get busy on some foolish 
proposition. The people who live in the large cities 
pay no attention to it because it does not interest 
them, and the only ones to make a complaint are 
the merchants in country districts where these co- 
operative stores may be placed. So you see the 
vote for such a proposition would be about ten for 
and one against. It was the same thing on parcel 
post; few merchants took much interest in it, but 
the farmers did and they reaped the reward. The 
same applies to-day on one-cent letter postage. How 
many retail merchants take any interest in it, and 
if such a law went into effect look at the savings 
they would make; but they are indifferent—they 
seem tc think what is to be will be and you can’t 
stop it. Now, I don’t say all merchants are like 
this, but the majority are. I guess it is human 
nature. 

What we need to do is to put more good men 
such as merchants into office, and not a lot of politi- 
cians and poor lawyers. 


Yours very truly, 
LE Roy SMITH, 


Secretary California State Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation. 


Farmer More Important than 
Hardware Dealer 


Woopsury, CONN. 


To the Editor: 


In our section of the country the farmer is hav- 
@ no easy time in ekeing out a comfortable exis- 
oma He, as a class, is of more importance to the 
a ry than a hardware dealer. Any reasonable 
ormation that can be given him to enable him 
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by his own exertions in company with his fellows 
to produce his goods at a lower cost should be en- 
couraged. Co-operative buying of hardware should 
come within this scope, even though a few hard- 
ware dealers should have to step down and out in 
the process, provided it has been proved successful 
enough to be generally tried. 

But has it? The passages quoted in the article 
of Aug. 10 would indicate it has not. I believe 
under present conditions it will never be a success 
except in isolated instances. An idea of this kind 
took life in a neighboring town several years ago. 
It is now a regular hardware and farmers supply 
store charging prices as high as the average and is 
owned by a very few stockholders. 

A few farmers near here have at various times 
clubbed together to buy a carload of feed. Last 
week about 30 formed a buying syndicate to buy 
feed only as a start, and later if successful to in- 
clude other goods. I do not expect it to get be- 
yond the feed stage. 

It is a constructive idea. Don’t try to stop it for 
you cannot. Where it can succeed it is bound to 
come. Where it cannot, and this will be almost uni- 
versally the case, there will be no lasting harm in 
its trial. 

Yours truly, 
HENRY S. HITCHCOCK, Secretary. 


CONNECTICUT HARDWARE ASSOCIATION. 


Thinks Scheming Politicians 
Responsible 


MARION, S. C. 
To the Editor: 

I have read with great interest the article in 
HARDWARE AGE, Aug. 10 issue, written by your 
Washington correspondent, showing the Govern- 
ment’s activities against the “Middleman” in busi- 
ness. 

The “just why” the Government has renewed its 
activities along this line at this time is not so clear 
to me, but the forming of farmers’ co-operative 
purchasing agencies with a view of eliminating the 
local merchant is getting somewhat old here, and 
none has ever proved very successful. Some of the 
reasons of failure are mentioned by Mr. Bassett in 
his pamphlet as suggested in the article above men- 
tioned; but the main reason, as I have observed it, 
is that the less intelligent farmer, who has come 
to his present ownership through many years of 
tenancy, is afraid to take the advice, or to risk his 
money in the hands of one of his own association 
or neighborhood. 

Besides many of our farmers do not have the 
ready cash to go in on a large contract for supplies, 
and lastly on account of previous failures, manu- 
facturers are rather cautious about tying up with 
these associations. 

If implements, machinery and allied lines are 
thought to be high, the farmer can blame no one 
but. himself, for his demands upon the merchant 
to carry in stock not alone the necessities for the 
farm, but many of the fancies of his mind are grow- 
ing. Many buy in the spring expecting to pay in 
the fall. Up until a few years ago this kind of an 
arrangement meant October, but since the farmers’ 
organizations along with many politicians, advise 
holding cotton, the time of settlement is no longer 
definite, and is often prolonged from one season 
to another. 

I believe, however, that one of the greatest 
menaces to-day to the merchant’s success is the 
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utter disregard of the maturity of notes and ac- 
counts by the maker. These matters of uncertainty, 
made wholly by the purchaser himself, force the 
merchant to ask a price that he thinks sufficient to 
meet such a need. 

It appears to me that the farmer and the local 
merchant are so dependent upon each other for suc- 
cess that each should work for the advancement of 
the other. The merchants are the greatest con- 
tributors and the largest builders of towns, and 
without these towns, with their schools, churches 
and libraries, the price of farm property would be 
greatly lessened, and the farmer would be without 
the best market at smallest expense for his pro- 
ducts. 

In the economy of merchandising it is not yet 
possible to do away with the middleman, nor will 
the consumer profit by such an experiment for it 
will be impossible for a co-operative association to 
keep repairs, such as plow points, etc., to suit the 
varied demands of its many members; consequently, 
all that they might save in thé purchase of the ma- 
chine itself would be lost in buying these repairs 
in small quantities to say nothing of the incon- 
venience of waiting for their arrival. 

I cannot see that it is a function of the Govern- 
ment to array one class against another in their 
own affairs. If the farmer is being overcharged 
this is a matter that the farmer is capable of 
handling for himself, and competition between mer- 
chants will soon adjust the matter. I must believe 
that the agitation is more a matter of scheming 
politicians than the attitude of the more intelli- 
gent class of farmers. 


Yours truly, 
ARTHUR R. CRAIG, President, 
THE HARDWARE ASSOCIATION OF THE CAROLINAS. 


Bassett Scheme Impracticable 


To the Editor: 


I have read with considerable interest your 
Washington News letter from W. L. Crounse in 
HARDWARE AGE of Aug. 10, quoting a few para- 
graphs from a pamphlet which he says is being 
distributed, entitled “The Co-operative Purchase of 
Farm Supplies,” the author of which is one,C. E. 
Bassett, specialist in co-operative organization. I 
have read it very carefully, and when I had fin- 
ished I wondered how old Bassett is. Wonder 
if he can remember the “Wheeler and the Gran- 
ger” days, 20, 30 and 40 years ago. They come 
like the locusts, about every 10 years. The last 
time they came was about 10 years ago. Their 
names then were “Farmers’ Union.” The name this 
time is “The Co-operative Purchase of Farm Sup- 
plies.” 

Specialists in the early days traveled over the 
country preaching and working on the prejudices 
of the farmer, telling him how he was being robbed 
by the merchants and millers. Finally, the farmers 
began to combine. They put up the money and 
the specialists furnished the experience. It was 
not long until the farmer had the experience and 
the specialist had the money, and then it ended 
for about 10 years, until the “busted” farmers had 
died or new suckers had become of age. How our 
Government officials in the Agricultural Depart- 
ment can be a party to such a foolish and unbusi- 
nesslike scheme is more than I can understand. 

I wonder what this man Bassett has been read- 
ing. Wonder if he is a “busted” merchant or a 
“busted” farmer or a theorist without any prac- 
tical ability whatever. Bassett prescribes the way, 
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but has he ever tried it? If he has, please gen 


us some testimonials, blue prints and specifics. — 


tions of such scheme. 

Merchants with money and experience can barely 
live these days when the Government is doing aj 
it can to break them down carrying goods all over 
the country by mail for Sears, Roebuck & Co, fo 
less than they can ship them by freight or express, 
The retail hardware merchants have asked (Cop. 
gress to pass the Stevens bill to protect them ip 
legitimate prices. Yet Bassett would have you be 


lieve they are actually growing rich from the , 


farmers and workingmen. It looks very much a 
if the Government wanted to put the small retail. 
ers out of business, kill all the small towns wher 
the farmers are now marketing their butter and 
eggs and have them ship to the big cities by pares 
post so that the rich man can get his supplies di- 
rect from the farmer at a less price and not have 
to pay the middle-man a profit. If you legislate 
the retailers out of business, how are you going to 
control the jobbers and manufacturers’ prices? 

It is much easier for a few to combine than for 
many. If the Government will assist the catalog 
houses in putting the small dealers out of busi- 
ness, then the catalog house can demand a greater 
margin of profit and will get it. There is already 
such a small difference between the jobbers’ and 
manufacturers’ price to the retailers and the price 
from the catalog house to the consumer that the 
retailers as a rule are not making a living, and sta- 
tistics show that 90 per cent of our merchants fail. 
Yet a bunch of farmers with no experience can 
enter the retail business and succeed beautifully, 
according to Mr. Bassett, the specialist in co-opera- 
tive organization for the United States Govern- 
ment. 

The Government has tried for years to get the 
farmers to adopt scientific farming. It sent out 
farm literature by the millions of pieces to farmers 
all over this country until they found that Mr. 
Farmer had to be shown, so they organized and 
got together a lot of good men who understood 
farming practically and scientifically in the differ- 
ent localities, and they were sent out over the coun 
try to demonstrate farming which they have bee 
doing very successfully for about fifteen years, and 
that is exactly what they will have to do if they 
ever get the farmers to try the mercantile bus- 
ness again. 

They are just as intelligent as Mr. Bassett would 


have you believe, and as long as they remember : 


the experience of Wheeler, Granger and the Far- 
mers’ Union, they will be slow to take hold of aly 
gold bricks or engage in any badger fights or 9 
snipe hunting. The successful farmer does 
wish to enter the mercantile business, and the ut 
successful farmers are the only class that will joi 
Mr. Bassett in his theorizing, and they will demand 
a demonstration first. 

Mr. Bassett’s own words condemn his arg 
ments, which are as follows: 
sumers, both rural and urban, to establish Co-Op 
erative stores have been quite common in this coum 
try for many years, and in a small proportion 
cases they have met with success. In a majority 
of instances the result has been a failure, due 
largely to a lack of business experience with 
sultant poor management, small capital, inad 
accounting and auditing systems and a lack of co 
tinued loyalty on the part of the members thet 
selves. Some of the successful co-operative stores 
have gradually been taken over, through pu 
of stock, by private parties and are now ¢ 
tive in name only.” 
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You must give him credit, however, for being 
honest. He recites one instance where co-opera- 
tive buying has proved successful, and that was in 
a mining town where most of the people were for- 
eigners, who used staple goods only. They did 
their own delivering, carried their stuff, which 
came in mixed cars from forty different factories 
scattered all over the United States, home on their 
backs. Bassett says that co-operative buying was 
a success in that town. It is just about time for 
the locusts again, and I believe Mr. Bassett, the 
specialist, is a little ahead of them, but they will 
come by the time he gets well organized. 

If the middleman’s profits are so enormous, why 
don’t the manufacturers sell direct? There is no 
law to prevent it. If from the manufacturer to 
the jobber, the jobber to retailer, and retailer to 
consumer is not the legitimate and best way to 
market merchandise, why is it that some wise 
man hasn’t discovered it long ago. Why does 
Henry Ford have local retail distributors through- 
out the country? Why does he pay the retailers 
15 per cent to handle his machines? Retail dealers 
sell them right in Detroit, where they are manu- 
factured. If he thought he could market them 
from the factory direct and save the consumer the 
15 per cent or even a part of it, don’t you think 
he would do so? 

Nearly all the manufacturers in this country 
market their goods first to jobber, then to retailer, 
and then to the consumer, except wagons, buggies, 
implements and automobiles. They are usually 
handled from manufacturer to retailer direct be- 
cause the local freight is so high. Are the farmers 
in one neighborhood going to buy a full car each 
of wagons, buggies, automobiles, cultivators, disk 
harrows, plows, etc.? No, absolutely, no. They 
don’t all use the same brands, and if they did, they 
don’t want them at the same time. It takes one, 
two and sometimes three years for a retail mer- 
chant to sell a car of wagons. He must keep them 
all that time as he cannot compete if he locals them 
in. 


Who pays the interest on that investment, stor- 
age and insurance? The farmers? No, indeed, 
the retailer pays it, and doesn’t get one cent in re- 
turn. He sells the wagons that he has had on 
hand three years at exactly the same price as in 
the beginning, provided he keeps them in good con- 
dition. If not, he sells for less on account of dam- 
age. The retail merchant holds these goods for the 
farmers, and if the goods go out of style or use 
the merchant loses. Did you ever hear of a retail 
merchant asking more for his goods because he had 
had them on hand a long time? They generally 
sell less. 

Mr. Bassett’s scheme is impractical, as has been 
demonstrated many times. 


Yours truly, 
HAMP WILLIAMS. 





Pamphlet Pernicious and 
Dangerous 


HENDERSON, N. C. 
To the Editor: 


; I have just finished reading W. L. Crounse’s very 
interesting article in HARDWARE AGE of Aug. 10, 
relating to Bassett’s effort to oust the retailer. This 
pamphlet is most pernicious and dangerous. I am 
enclosing a letter that I have just written to the 
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congressman from this district, and have sent copies 
to both of our State senators. «This will show in 
some degree what I think of Bassett’s activities. 
Very truly yours, 
M., J. O’NEIL. 


Copy of Mr. O’Neil’s Letter to His Congressman and 
State Senators 


HENDERSON, N. C. 
Hon. E. W. Pou, Representative, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Pou: 


I have just read a pamphlet sent out by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and from the pen of C. E. 
Bassett, entitled “The Co-operative Purchase of 
Farm Supplies.” This is a dangerous publication, 
and I think your attention should be drawn to it 
and further distribution suppressed. 

The whole fabric of our national existence rests 
upon a community spirit. Each of us is his broth- 
er’s keeper. We cannot live by ourselves alone. 
The nation recognizes the necessity of including 
every citizen when it pro-rates the taxes. When 
a woolen shirt is bought, a certain sum is paid to 
run the machinery of the Government. If just one 
town were to co-operate and say, “I will not pay one 
single part of this taxation, but will buy my shirts 
in England, and pay no import duty,” the Govern- 
ment would rightly say, “If I catch you smuggling 
you will go to jail.” And to jail the whole town 
would go. 

Now why does the Government work this way? 
Because the Government realizes that if taxes were 
not paid the Government would lack the oil to grease 
the machinery, and without this oil the machinery 
would stop; and without machinery the Government 
would stop; and without the Government—why we 
could buy a woolen shirt for 40c., and say “To hell 
with the army! What do we need of preparedness?” 

You see this? Now can you see just why this 
same Government should foster a movement that 
would surely put every retailer of goods and wares 
out of business? If the Government believes in the 
principle of paying for what you get, in the one 
instance, then why, in the name of common sense, 
is it recommending to one part of ,its citizenry to 
boycott other parts and do without their services? 
Mr. Bassett recommends that the “Farmers co-oper- 
ate, and buy from wholesalers,” which 1s virtually 
the Government’s saying “Get off the map, you 
damned little retailer!” . 

Now what is the crime of the retailer? It is that 
he furnishes the farmer certain services that are 
part luxuries. The retailer carries a large stock 
that the farmer may see and feel and know before 
he buys. With the aid of the telephone the retailer 
makes immediate delivery at the farmer’s door. The 
retailer makes and furnishes the farmer’s market 
place. The retailer has furnished the farmer credit 
for years, when he could get credit nowhere else. 
These, I admit, are luxuries. So is a Ford auto- 
mobile. But Mr. Bassett did not say to the farmer, 
“Don’t buy a Ford.” Can you tell me why? 

I believe that you will see the injustice in the 
pamphlet, and that you will so record yourself, 
for why cannot I, as a retailer, expect to receive 
the same consideration from my Government as 
I am giving and am willing to give my Govern- 
ment? 

With kind personal regards, and the sincere hope 
that your health has greatly improved, I am 

Very truly yours, 


M. J. O’ NEIL. 





Various Cases Brought Under Honeg 
Advertising Laws 


By ELTON J. BUCKLEY 


N these articles I have several times discussed 

different phases of the honest advertising law, 

which has been enacted now in most of the 
States. In substance, all these acts are closely 
similar. They provide that anybody making false 
representations in any form of advertising as to 
the real value or character or brand or origin or 
quality of merchandise which he offers for sale 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and subject to 
fine or imprisonment. 

In some States the honest advertising law has 
been very vigorously enforced, in others it has not 
been enforced at all. In Pennsylvania, my own 
State, no effort worth the name has been made 
to do anything with it. The most effective cam- 
paigns which have been waged under advertising 
laws have been waged by associations of merchants 
formed for that purpose, or existing associations 
which added this as a new department. 

When the States first began to pass honest ad- 
vertising laws I predicted that most prosecutions 
would be for false statements regarding the real 
value of a “bargain,” or its former value. This 
prediction has not been entirely borne out. There 


have been a great many such cases, but at least 
an equal number have been brought for making 


false statements regarding the origin of goods of- 
fered as bargains, usually for offering them as 
goods bought at bankrupt sales, when they were 
merely part of the regular stock. 

I have rather closely followed the enforcement 
of these most useful laws, and here present brief 
reports of several prosecutions brought under them 
in various places. One of the most interesting was 
brought in Spokane, Wash. Readers hereof will 
remember that when I predicted that most prosecu- 
tions would be for falsely representing a former or 
real value, where an article was offered for less, 
I admitted that this would be about the most difficult 
part of the act to enforce, because the actual value 
of an article was, within certain limits, a matter 
of opinion, and therefore it was going to be difficult 
to prove a given representation intentionally false. 
I showed by illustration how this could be done, 
however, viz., by producing testimony of expert wit- 
nesses that the article whose real value was given 
at such and such a figure had never sold for that, 
and never, in the nature of things, would be sold 
for that. Where this evidence was available the 
defendant would be held to have known the fact. 

The Spokane case was against a piano dealer 
who advertised “Weiler pianos, regularly $400, on 
sale at the special price of $195.” Prosecution was 


begun, based on the charge that the representation 
that Weiler pianos were sold regularly at $400 wa 
false. At the trial it was shown that the Weiler 
piano cost $75 at the factory and $90 laid down in 
Spokane, and had never been sold at such a price as 
$400. The advertiser was found guilty and fined, 

In a case brought in Milwaukee, Wis., a local 
advertiser had for a long time been particularly 
extravagant in his price comparisons. “Real value” 
or “former value,” or “worth” so much. Here the 
matter was cured without prosecution. The loca] 
merchants’ association induced the newspapers to 
go to the advertiser and tell him that if he didn't 
moderate his comparisons he would be prosecuted, 

In Indianapolis, Ind., a department store adver. 
tised “$2 medallions for 23 cents,” and showed a 
picture of a framed medallion. The customer who 
went in after one found that the 23-cent price was 
for the medallion unframed, and the local associa- 
tion got the storekeeper to modify his advertising 
by stating that the medallions were unframed, 

In another case which arose under the Indiana 
law, also in Indianapolis, an advertiser announced 
“the biggest sale of clothing in many years.” The 
stock was represented to have been brought from 
a bankrupt sale. The fact was that only a small 
part of it had been; the balance was from the store's 
own stock. This concern was compelled to change 
its advertising to conform with the facts. 

An exactly similar case transpired in Los Ange 
les, Cal., where a dealer advertised a bankrupt sale 
of pianos—“the entire stock” of a bankrupt con- 
cern—though he had bought only eight pianos from 
the bankrupt stock, and the balance was his own. 
be man was prosecuted, pleaded guilty, and was 

ned. 

A New York City retail hat dealer committed « 
fraud which I am told has been widespread dur- | 
ing the present season—he advertised for $2.85 
“genuine Panama hat, value $5, $6 and $7.50.” The 
local association took the case up and brought prose 
cution. The “genuine Panama” hat was proved t0 
be a cheap imitation from Japan. The defendant 
was found guilty and fined. His only defense was 
that the manufacturer of the hats had stampe 
“genuine Panama” inside, but this was not # 
cepted. Under most honest advertising laws, this 
would not be a good defense, first because some of 
these laws do not require that the misrepresentatio 
should be made knowingly, and second because the 
law would usually hold a man guilty who made rey 
resentations that he did not absolutely know wert 











The Post Office Department and Its Methods 


By W. L. CROUNSE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., AuG. 28, 1916. 


WO modern schools of philosophy are well rep- 
resented among the officials of the National 
Government, the up-to-date stoics and the dis- 

putants. The stoics go about their business quietly, 
laboring earnestly for the public good and leaving 
it for the people to find out as best they can what 
is being done in their interest, while the disputants 
stand on the housetops and on the street corners 
and tell you how good they are and how patriotic 
and how efficient, and how quickly the country would 
go to the demnition bow-wows if it should be de- 
prived of their invaluable services. 

And this housetop and street-corner business costs 
the taxpayers real money and lots of it. The dis- 
putant school of philosophy has come into such 
vogue in the departments at Washington that in 
every one of them a more or less elaborately 
equipped press bureau is maintained, the ostensible 
object of which is to supply information to the pub- 
lic—for which, by the way, the public does not seem 
especially to yearn—but the real object is to feed 
the newspaper correspondents with stories of how 
wonderfully wise and clever and efficient—always 
with tremendous emphasis on the “efficient’”—the 
heads of the departments are and what an incal- 
culable debt the taxpayers owe them. In some of the 
departments there are several such bureaus, and 
between them all they load down the Washington 
mails with a mass of laudatory bulletins that bends 
the backs of the local letter carriers. 

But these bureaus furnish comfortable jobs for 
deserving young men, and as the expense is scat- 
tered over a hundred million people, why worry! 


Boosting the Post Office Department 


The head master of the disputants is one Albert 
Sidney Burleson, now holding down the job of Post- 
master General. When Burleson was a little boy his 
Sunday school teacher gave him a prize for com- 
mitting to memory the Bible text about not hiding 
your light under a bushel, and little Albert never 


forgot it. His bureau of information is one of the 
largest and most active of all those in the executive 
departments, and what it costs the Government to 
maintain it must be a very pretty penny. Its influ- 
ence extends to all the bureaus of the department, 
and all the annual and periodical reports issued 
these days, instead of being straight-away, business- 
like records of the current operations of the depart- 
ment, are panegyrics on Burleson, how he has 


boomed the parcel post in the interest of the con- 
sumer, how he has pushed the rural free delivery 
in the interest of the farmer, how he has taken in 
more money and spent less than any of his prede- 
cessors, etc., etc., ad nauseam. 

In the old days, before Burleson’s time, the 
auditor of the department used to make a modest 
little announcement every quarter showing receipts 
and expenditures, the expenditures generally ex- 
ceeding the receipts because the department was run 
in the interest of all the people and paid its honest 
debts to all who served it. But that was before 
there was any press bureau. Nowadays it’s differ- 
ent. Here’s the way the report of the auditor for 
the fiscal year just ended is now handed to the pub- 
lic: 

A Modest Story of Real Worth 

“The auditor for the Postoffice Department yes- 
terday reported an audited surplus of the depart- 
ment for the fiscal year 1916 of $5,742,445, accord- 
ing to a statement given out yesterday by the Post- 
master General. The announcement of this result 
at this time is the earliest date in the history of the 
postal service that such a report has ever been made, 
and is due to the improved system of accounting and 
the high standard of efficiency among postmasters, 
which the auditor reports as being ‘higher at present 
than at any time during the past quarter of a cen- 
tury.’ . 

“During the four years of this Administration 
the Postmaster General has paid into the Treasury 
$12,500,000, being a net gain to the general revenue 
of $1,162,061. 

“This successful handling of postal finance by 
this Administration has been brought about,” says 
the report, “while at the same time it increased the 
number of rural routes and extensions by more than 
10,000 and the number of people served on rural 
routes from 23,278,290 to 26,307,685. 

“It has also extended the city delivery service to 
more than 5,000,000 additional patrons of the post 
office, including 243 cities which heretofore had 
never had free delivery, and it has increased its 
mail transportation by service on 6248 miles of 
railway. Moreover, it has several times increased 
the weight and size limit and twice reduced the rates 
on parcel post matter. 

“The delivery by automobile and other convey- 
ances has increased in three years by 17,484,408 
parcels, or 100 per cent, at the fifty largest offices 
in the United States. It also developed and simpli- 
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fied the postal savings system so as to increase the 
number of deposits from 310,000 to 616,000 and the 
amount deposited from $30,036,325 to over $92,000,- 
000. 

“The postal efficiency at this time is higher than 
was ever known in the history of the service.” 


Genuine Worth Shyly Admitted 


The postal efficiency at this time is higher than 
was ever known in the history of the service. This 
statement does not require to be proved, for Mr. 
Burleson, with a blush spreading over his manly 
brow, frankly admits it. 

And yet the special agents of the Post Office De- 
partment put patent medicine fakirs in jail for mak- 
ing claims about their dubious wares that are just 
as truthful as the bunk the department’s Bureau of 
Misinformation is handing out concerning the 
operations of the postal service under Burleson! 

In spreading these self-laudatory reports about 
the “efficiency” of the postal service as at present 
conducted, the department takes it for granted that 
the public knows nothing of the facts, and, of course, 
this is true to a very large extent. All the dear 
people know about it is that the postal service costs 
upwards of $300,000,000 a year, and that once in 
a coon’s age a Postmaster General reports a small 
surplus. According to Mr. Burleson, the Post Of- 
fice Department, during the four years of his in- 
cumbency, has been able to show a net gain to the 
general revenues of $1,162,061, which, on the basis 
of expenditures aggregating about $1,200,000,000 
during the same period, is a little less than one- 
tenth of 1 per cent! 

But why does this infinitesimal balance show on 
the right side of the ledger? Of course the public 
doesn’t know, and of course Burleson doesn’t tell 
them. He modestly ascribes it to his own marvelous 
efficiency and to the efficiency of his subordinates 
inspired by his most commendable example. 

Let us examine the record a little and see if we 
can find out how the trick has been turned. 

The first thing we discover is that in order to pre- 
vent a deficit as a result of the excessive cost of 
the parcel post, the Postmaster General cut down 
the disbursements for the rural delivery service 
from $53,000,000, as appropriated by Congress to 
$48,500,000. For this act, Mr. Burleson has been 
criticised on the floor of the House and Senate by 
lifelonz members of his own party, and both Houses 
of Congress, after mature deliberation, re-appro- 
priated $53,000,000 for the fiscal year which began 
on July 1 last, and in very plain terms told Mr. 
Burleson to spend the money for the purpose for 
which it was provided by law. 

But let’s look further for bigger figures. 


Standing Off Creditors 


It goes without saying that if your receipts are 
upward of $300,000,000, and your expenditures are 
in the same neighborhood, you can show an apparent 
surplus if you can whittle down the debt you owe 
some fellow who is not in position to force you to 
pay more than you are willing to give him., That’s 
the way Burleson has worked it and the official rec- 
ord proves it. 

Probably the best-posted man in the United States 
on the interesting question as to whether the Post 
Office Department is paying its debts these days, 
or is gouging its creditors so as to prove an effi- 
ciency “higher than was ever known in the history 
of the service,” is Ralph Peters, chairman of the 
Committee on Railway Pay, representing some 264 
railroad systems, operating some 218,000 miles of 
line. In a carefully prepared statement, Mr. Peters 
asserts that while the recent weighing of the mails 
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in the third section of the United States—the coup. 
try being divided into four sections, in one of which 
the mail is weighed each year, thus requiring foy 
years for a complete re-weighing of all the mails— 
showed an increase of 35 per cent in weight, the 
annual pay of these roads during the new fiscal year 
is to be increased only 25 per cent. Mr. Peters 


adds: 
Withheld Six Millions from Railroads 


“This readjustment of pay applies only to the 
future, and includes no settlement of arrearage for 
having carried this increased mail tonnage during 
the four years just passed. If the growth of the 
traffic has been steady, $1,000,000 per year out of 
the $4,000,000 additional now found to be due an- 
nually should have been added in 1912, $2,000,000 
per year in 1913 and $3,000,000 per year in 1914, 
Here, then, is a sum of $6,000,000 earned by these 
railroads, but withheld from them because the Post 
Office Department weighs the mails only once jp 
four years. 

“Does it not seem that Congress, in fairness, 
should order the mails weighed and the pay of the 
railroads readjusted at least once every year? Since 
the mails were last weighed in the Middle West, the 
parcel post has been established and has grown to 
its present volume.” 

Please note that Mr. Peters’ figures apply to but 
one of the four sections into which the country is 
divided. In the other three a somewhat similar 
state of affairs exists. 

Delightfully simple, isn’t it, this postal surplus 
business! The country is growing all the time, and 
the people continue to spend their pennies, dimes 
and dollars in steadily increasing quantities. 
Whether the parcel post “pays,” as an honest busi- 
ness man would look at it, or not, it certainly brings 
in lots of money. All you have to do is to holdout 
a few million dollars on the railroads and lengthen 
the routes of a few thousand hard-working rural 
carriers and the thing’s done. 

Then get on the housetops and talk about it—in 
a campaign year. 

Go to it, Mr. Burleson, toot your old horn if you 
don’t sell a clam! 


How About That Cummins Amendment? 


Up from the East, West, North and South to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission come strident 
voices demanding to know when the Cummins’ 
amendment, recently repealed by Congress, shall 
cease to be effective. The commissioners say they 
are waiting on the railroads to make the first move. 

The requirement embodied in the Cummins 
amendment that commercial travelers, tourists and 
others going on railroad journeys must make 4 
written declaration as to the exact value of each 
piece of baggage before checking it, ceased to be 
law when the President signed the repealing bill 
some days ago. The railroads, however, still insist 
on travelers filling out the pesky little blanks kept 
in stock in every railway baggage room, and the 
public want to know why. 

The reason is that the railroads are expected to 
ask leave of the commission to withdraw the tariffs 
containing the valuation clause, but have not ye 
got around to it. What with strikes and embargoes 
and explosions of munitions warehouses, etc., ett» 
the railroad men are pretty busy these days—most 
of them, in fact, being continuously employed keer 
ing the White House steps warm in connection with 
the threatened railroad strike—and the public will 
have to be a little patient. The moment the new 
regulation is filed with the commission it will be 
approved, and the Cummins amendment will be 4 
thing cf the past. 








Man Behind the Counter 


On the Trail of the Booster 


A Few Uppercuts for the Self-Hypnotized Merchant and a Hand Shake for 
the Fellow Who Boosts His Own Game 


LIKE the man who roots for himself and his 

business—who boosts his own game whenever 

that game deserves a boost. If he has a yell 
of victory coming, I like to see him open his mouth 
to the limit and pour his voice out over the land- 
scape. It is a good stunt when the source is legiti- 
mate, and it gives him confidence in tackling the 
next tough proposition. There is room in the busi- 
ness world for more good, live, conscientious boost- 
ers, However, a real boost must have merit back 
of it. I have no indorsement for the merchant who 
takes a slip-shod, imitation inventory and pats him- 
self on the back over profits that only exist on paper. 
Such a self boost is in reality a knock at good busi- 
ness methods. It fills his head with unjustified 
egotism and lulls him to sleep while his business 
drifts. There is no profit in self-hypnotism of this 
kind. I pity the man who is the victim of his own 
confidence game. 


Off on the Wrong Foot 


There is still another type of merchant whose 
song of victory strikes a false note. I refer to the 
man who insists that the mail-order house has no 
bad effect on his business, and that the present 
parcel post system was designed to aid him in gath- 
ering shekels from the wary farmer. Why wear 
blinders in this day and age? The business of the 
big mail order houses is growing at a tremendous 
rate and the parcel post is the biggest asset they 
possess in winning your trade from you. Their 
sales are growing faster than those of any strictly 
retail mercantile concern in the United States, and 
their stock is being eagerly snapped up by the in- 
vesting public. In a majority of cases they are sell- 
ing merchandise that will compare favorably for 
quality with that on your own shelves. Their aston- 
ishing growth proves that they are giving the 
farmer a service that is satisfactory to him. It is 
not a question of right or wrong. We all have the 
Same rights so far as business is concerned. It is 
merely a matter of facts. The millions of dollars 
worth of hardware sold yearly by the mail order 
houses are just that many millions taken from the 
trade of the retail hardware dealers. With all our 
boasted advance along the lines of efficiency the 


catalog house has not slipped back an inch. As a 
matter of fact, it seems to have grown faster in 
proportion than we as retail merchants are grow- 
ing. We must do better or get out of the game. 
It isn’t a case for argument; the figures speak for 
themselves. 


The Retailer Must Change His Methods 


When a merchant down the street puts over a 
new trade-pulling stunt, we don’t hesitate to steal 
his thunder and adopt his policies. Why not do 
likewise with the mail order house. I am willing 
to confess that I love the catalog house in about the 
same way that the devil loves holy water, but I am 
forced to take my hat off to its methods. When a 
man over a thousand miles away from me can swipe 
my customers through the medium of a printed 
argument, it’s time for me to copy his style and drop 
my antiquated methods. Are you with me, brother? 

The first thing we as merchants must do is to 
drop the hammer and cut out knocking the mail 
order man. It doesn’t fool anybody but ourselves. 
The farmer knows that our howl about second-rate 
goods and swindles is mainly rot, and the more of 
it he hears the more he is inclined to regard the 
catalog man as a martyr to the policy of right 
prices. Why blame the mail order man anyhow 
when a common old mirror will show you the real 
culprit. We have merely let him beat our time in 
the first game of the business series, and we still 
have a chance at the pennant. 


Study the Farmer’s Bible 


The mail order catalog is a real business textbook. 
We have called it the “Farmer’s Bible,” because it 
holds a place of honor on the parlor table. If the 
name fits, then there are many of us who could 
profit by a Sunday School course from that same 
book. Every clerk in a retail hardware store should 
be as familiar with the prices and descriptions in a 
Sears-Roebuck catalog as he is with the entries 
in his own price book. 

We must know the methods of our competitor in 
order to compete with him. We can also learn much 
in the way of advertising goods from the man whose 
written argument has more weight with our friends 
and customers than our spoken word backed by the 
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goods themselves. Keep your eye on the Farmer’s Make the Store a Farmers’ Club House 


Bible! : . sears A little tact displayed by the dealer will lead 
Policies That Will Win Trade farmer to make the store his headquarters a 
There are two dominating motives in the life of jn town. That is the solution of the whole problem, 
every man—laziness and selfishness. These must be [f the farmer can be brought into the store at regu. 
overcome in both merchants and customers before Jar intervals, and can be made to regard the mer. 
the business millennium is reached. We must side- chant as his friend, there will soon be a decrease 
track that tired feeling, forget selfish interests, and jn mail order business. Advertising should ‘be pat- 
begin to work for the good of the community in gen-  terned closely after that of the catalog man. Try 
eral. We must get away from the one-man idea in this scheme just once. Write your advertisement 
the store. We must pass up the loafer and the for the local papers on stoves, then open your cata. 
knocker, get what co-operation we can and boost jog and compare what you have written with the 
for community welfare. We must start something tuff that is drawing stove money from every part 
in our own store. If your locality is short of silos, of the country. If your ad hasn’t the same pulling 
start a silo campaign and win a profit as you im- power, tear it up and rewrite it along the lines in 
prove the local conditions. Work for the develop- the book. Beat the mail order man’s time by mail- 
ment of better stock. Boost the poultry business. jng circulars of seasonable goods in advance of the 
The hen is a hardware partner and the dairy cow is season. Write personal letters, visit the farms, help 
a fundamental issue in business. Get the commer- to market the crop—in short, boost your own game, 
cial club of your town to hustle for condensed milk and when you have done anything that tends to 
factories, canning factories and other manufactur- petter the community, let the farmer know the part 
ing interests that will tend to help the farmer. you played in the game. Boost—it’s the biggest 
No class of merchant is so directly related to the thing in the mercantile business today, always pro- 
farmer as the hardware dealer. The goods we sell vided that the boost is deserved. Shout when you 
are the goods that make his business a success. We have a shout coming. The world loves a good 
must prove our friendship before we can expect his “rooter” and profits follow the world’s love. Some 
trade, and must give him a service that he will rec- day, when we really deserve it, the business tide will 
ognize as his money’s worth. The only way to stop flow our way. Until then, let’s hustle and boost. 
the inroads of the catalog house is through effi- 
ciency. It will do no good to grumble or find fault 
—we must meet the competition. THE MAN BEHIND THE COUNTER. 


Yours for success, 





A float that won honors recently for the National Mfg. Company, Sterling, Ill. It was decorated in red, white 

and blue. The big doors on each side, on which the maps were fastened, were hung with “Storm-Proof” hangers 

and rail. The different articles manufactured by this company were tacked on the maps as can be seen from 

the illustration. Each door was 8 x 12 ft. There were four oo ladies on the float, one on each corner, co® 

tumed as Columbia. A drum corps in colonial uniform occuyed the canopy top of the float, while a young man 

dressed to represent Uncle Sam drove the horses. Ribbons, centered at Sterling, Ill., and extending into eae 
State, were used to indicate the territory covered by the National Mfg. Company 


Carpenter-Morton Men Meet 214 general manager; H. K. Stroud of the Bayer 
P eet Stroud Corporation, New York City, advertising 


HE annual convention of the traveling salesmen counselors for the Carpenter-Morton Company; 
representing the Carpenter-Morton Company, Walter W. Manning, of the Women’s World, New 

Boston, Mass., was held recently at the Boston City York City, and Allen W. Clark, editor of the Amer 
Club. can Paint & Oil Dealer, St. Louis, Mo. 

Thirty-eight traveling men representing every At this convention the salesmen were given full 
State in the United States and Canada were present. particulars in regard to the big 1917 selling and ad- 

The convention was presided over by M. Elton vertising campaign for the company’s products. 
Vose, vice-president and sales manager. Addresses The convention was the largest and most succes* 
were made by Mr. Vose, George C. Morton, treasurer ful in the history of the company. 
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“Get Some Other Carpet!” 
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Doctor or Lawyer ? 


LTHOUGH there has been a gradual 
betterment of business conditions dur- 
ing the last decade, yet there has ex- 

isted for many years among business men a 
feeling of apprehension over the health of 
business in general. There have been pe- 
riods when the business pulse has seemed 
normal, but there have been numerous occa- 
sions when the skipping of heart beats has 
indicated the presence of chronic ailments. 
Convalescence has been followed by relapse, 
and just as the serious stage has been 
reached the patient has again rallied. 
Through all the periods of seeming health 
there has been an under-current of disease. 
Business has been sick, and while it has been 
in a measure responsible for its own illness 
yet it is not deserving of all the blame. We 
are never sick because we love to be in that 
condition. Our ailments are usually the re- 
sults of carelessness, neglect, or the lack of 
proper preventative and curative measures. 
This is precisely the case with business to- 
day, and while the carelessness and neglect 
may well be attributed to the patient, some 
degree of fault must attach to the Govern- 
ment for its inability to properly diagnose 
and treat business ailments. In other words, 
business men and representatives of the Gov- 
ernment are jointly responsible for many of 
the so-called business diseases. Instead of 
trying to settle their joint problems peace- 
ably by the common-sense methods of co- 
operation and frank discussion, they have 
attempted to settle them through the me- 
dium of the courts. They have omitted the 
diagnosis and have substituted the lawyer 
for the doctor. The method reveals about as 
much common sense as would the treatment 
of infantile paralysis by the reading of law 
forms to the sufferers. Its results are ap- 
parent in all lines of business to-day. 

The better class of business man realizes 
that many industries have been crippled and 
that much damage has been done to business 
in general, through the cutting of prices by 
firms who do not know the actual costs in- 
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cident to the conduct of their business. Such 
firms breed disease spots in the body of 
business. They bring about a competition 
which is based on ignorance and which not 
only tends to impoverish them, but at the 
same time makes it impossible for the con- 
servative business concern to sell its output 
at a fair price. 

The impression seems to prevail that 
ignorance of business costs is only to be 
found in a limited number of the smaller 
concerns. Such, however, is not the case. 
The investigation of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission has led it to conclude that not more 
than 10 per cent of American manufacturers, 
jobbers and merchants know absolutely 
what it costs them to manufacture and sell 
their goods. Confronted by the most seri- 
ous of merchandising problems, the mercan- 
tile element of this country is only 10 per 
cent efficient. Compare this with conditions 
in Germany, where it is estimated that nine 
out of every ten manufacturers or mer- 
chants can tell to a cent what their mer- 
chandise costs to manufacture or sell. With 
a percentage of ten as compared to one of 
ninety, is it any wonder that it has required 
a European war to give our manufacturers 
even a foothold in the trade of South Amer- 
ica? Do you realize now why, taking into 
consideration all lines of business, four out 
of five who enter the mercantile field meet 
with failure? 

The Federal Trade Commission, under the 
conditions of the Clayton Act, has no direct 
authority to regulate competition, even 
though certain phases of that competition 
may be a positive menace to trade. It can 
only suggest remedies which the business 
interests may utilize or not as they see fit. 
This the commission is doing through the 
medium of booklets which explain the im- 
portance of knowing the costs of business, 
and which furnish clear, concise methods 
for ascertaining these costs. These booklets 
are now being furnished to all dealers and 
manufacturers who desire them. It is not 
much, but it is a step in the right direction 
and presages greater things. 
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’ It looks as though the Government is at 
last realizing its parental obligations and is 
preparing to adopt a policy of education 
rather than one of prosecution or persecu- 
tion. Such a policy should have been adopted 
years ago. It is the duty of a great govern- 
ment to solve the problems. of its people in 
a comprehensive and constructive manner, 
and to impartially assist all classes of citi- 
zens to improve their conditions. This duty 
has been partially acknowledged by those in 
authority. The needs of the farmer have 
been recognized for many years and the 
business of agriculture has been raised to a 
comparatively high plane of efficiency 
through governmental aid. The business of 
merchandising, however, from both the 
standpoints of manufacture and distribution 
has, up to the present time, suffered from 
neglect or worse. From past experience, 
business men have come to regard every 
move of the Government, in reference to 
business, as a hostile act to be met with legal 
ammunition. On the other hand, misguided 
Government officials have seen in every busi- 
ness move a conspiracy for the restraint of 
trade. The result of the mutual misunder- 
standing has been far-reaching. 

A genuine co-operation on the part of busi- 
ness men with the Government will react to 
the interest of manufacturer, jobber, mer- 
chant and consumer alike. It is to be hoped 
that the efforts of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission will be welcomed by the manufac- 
turing and mercantile interests, and that 
through co-operative treatment the “sick 
man” of business may be placed in the way 
of a positive and permanent cure. 


Kurope’s Lesson in Industrial 
Efficiency 


UROPEAN manufacturers are learning 

rapidly and well the value of a high 

standard of industrial efficiency. Ac- 
cording to the observations of Americans 
who have been in close touch of late with 
conditions abroad, production is being car- 
ried forward with a degree of intensity 
which formerly existed only in isolated cases. 
This is true not only in the metal trades, but 
in many other lines, for the needs of armies 
and navies to-day are extremely diversified, 
and the wants of the civil population must be 
cared for with a smaller capacity for pro- 


ducing. This progress toward the adoption 
of what have been called American methods 
in machinery manufacture will have to be 
reckoned with when the war is over. 

The old way in Europe was for the manu- 
facturer to produce a great variety of prod- 
uct. A machine shop could furnish about 
anything from a small machine to a steam 
engine, a practice which naturally held back 
the best development of individual products, 
as contrasted with concentrating upon more 
closely defined lines and constantly striving 
to bring a few products to a maximum of ex- 
cellence at a minimum of cost. Also the Eu- 
ropean manufacturer required of his aver- 
age employee a greater range of usefulness 
than is now common in the United States. 
To take the American machine shop, for ex- 
ample, it has been said over and over that 
the true journeyman mechanic is becoming 
rarer each year. He has been succeeded by 
such specialists as the lathe hand, planer 
hand, grinding machine hand and so on. 
Even were a liberal supply of all-around ma- 
chinists available to-day, a very large part of 
them would be distributed among the several 
groups of machines, each to specialize in one 
department of the work. Naturally a man 
comes to his highest efficiency under such 
circumstances. The idea goes much farther, 
another familiar fact being that the plan- 
ning department assists production by ex- 
act determination of the way in which each 
individual job can be done most expeditiously 
and cheaply. It co-operates with the work- 
man to secure maximum production. This 
concentration of effort extends to the selec- 
tion of equipment, that output may not be 
curtailed by machinery and tools not best 
suited to the work. Such practices have now 
been introduced into the manufacturing 
methods of European cougtries on a scale 
beyond anything attempted heretofore. 

The employment of women and inexperi- 
enced men in great numbers to replace work- 
men who have gone to war has made neces- 
sary this specialization of training and em- 
ployment. Under the conditions obtaining, 
the average novice could scarcely be taught 
more than to operate one machine on a lim- 
ited range of work; a woman could not be 
made a skilled mechanic in a few months. 
Skillful planning was imperative. 

It is also to be borne in mind that many 
skilled workers were returned from the 
armies to the shops in the metal trades, since 
they could render better service in making 
munitions than in fighting in the trenches. 
On the whole, it is entirely reasonable to ex- 
pect, under the methods now applied, that 
the total efficiency of the metal-working in- 
dustries in the belligerent countries after the 
war will be greater than it was two years 
ago, in spite of the war’s inroads upon the 
ranks of workers. 





The Business Man’s Interest in Polities 


The Country Needs More Business Men in Congress, More 
Business Men in the Legislature, More Business Men 
at the Polls on Election Day 


HE great English writer, Fielding, once de- 

fined politics as the science of getting office. 

In that view, those having in hand great busi- 
ness interests naturally ought to have little to do 
with politics, but there is a better and broader defi- 
nition of the term, and in that broader and better 
view, every business man should take a deep and 
active interest. Politics, in the true sense of the 
term, is the science of government, the science of 
political economy. 

President Lincoln once characterized this as a 
government of the people, for the people, and by 
the people. Analyzed, the sentence contains two 
clauses which are surplusage, for the words, “by 
the people,” cover the whole situation. If it is a 
government by the people, it follows that it is for 
the people, and when we deviate from that it is no 
longer a government by the people. 


The Making of Good Citizens 


Being a government by the people it is the solemn 
duty of every one who aspires to be classed as a 
good citizen to make a careful study of every policy 
of government proposed, and to advocate or oppose, 
as he views the policy and the situation. It may 
never happen that all men will think alike on any 
one question, either of government, morals, or busi- 
ness, whether the question be one of great or of 
little moment, but when a man studies a question 
and acts up to the light and judgment he has he is 
acting in the line of good citizenship. 

It is all too common to hear a man say, “Oh! I 
am not a politician,” “I do not take any interest in 
politics,” or “I have no time to give to politics.” 
Such expressions should never come from the Hips 
of a business man in fact, should not come from any 
citizen. Our very form of government, the genius 
of our institutions, is based on the great funda- 
mental idea that every citizen shall take an active 
interest in politics in the broader and better defini- 
tion of that term. It is right there that our 
present civil service law, as administered, is grossly 
wrong, working a dangerous precedent. By for- 
bidding those in Government employ to think and 
act for themselves in regard to any proposed policy 
of government that may be before the people for 
determination, the law is building up a generation 
of citizens whose only interest in the Government 
is to continue drawing a salary. Those thus cen- 
sored are denied by law the right accorded by the 
constitution to every citizen. In fact, the law com- 
pels them to forego and neglect a solemn duty they 
owe the country. 

If a policy of government is proposed which a 
man believes would work to the injury of the coun- 
try at large he should be left free to oppose it, and 
free to say to his neighbor that he opposes it, and 
to give the reasons for his opposition. Take, for 
an example, the question that a ‘score of years ago 
agitated the whole country—the free coinage of 
silver. If a man in Government employ believed 


the policy was one that would benefit the masses 
of the people, as many of them did believe, his duty, 
as a good citizen, required him to advocate the 
policy, and if he failed to do so on all proper occa- 
sions, he failed, to that extent, in performing a 
solemn obligation as a citizen. Government owner- 
ship of public utilities is a question now before the 
people. It is a question on which, like that of the 
tariff, men may honestly differ in their judgment, 
but it is a question on which every citizen in or out 
of Government employ should think and act for 
himself. It is one of the anomalies of the present 
age that the right to think and act on questions of 
Government policy is divided by an iron and fast 
rule. If a man holds a cabinet position, or if he is 
one of the under secretaries, or is the head of an 
important Government Bureau, he is permitted to 
go through the country on a speech-making tour, to 
talk at dinner parties, to be interviewed by news- 
paper and magazine writers, or even write maga- 
zine articles himself, and for doing any or all of 
these things he is to be commended, but if a sub- 
ordinate clerk, even though he may have as great 
mental capacity, and possess an even greater grasp 
of the subject than his superior, happens to give his 
views on the question to his neighbors he is at once 
a subject for dismissal from his employment. 

Without reflecting on the present Secretary of the 
Treasury, it can be truthfully said that in the 
Treasury Department are a number of men holding 
subordinate positions, who from their long train- 
ing, and the knowledge they have gathered, are as 
fully competent to discuss financial matters of the 
Government as the Secretary, yet their mouths are 
closed by the civil service rules, and the public are 
the losers by this suppression of the knowledge 
gathered by experience. 


Nearly All Laws Affect Business 


As stated, the broad proposition on which our 
Government is based, and on which its security and 
prosperity depends, is that every citizen should take 
an active interest in the politics of the Government. 
Especially is this true of every man engaged in busi- 
ness, having business interests large or small at 
stake. The welfare of the country is dependent 
upon the prosperity and growth of its business inter- 
ests, its industrial establishments. Few laws are 
proposed, and still fewer enacted that do not, im 
some way, affect business. 

There is in the country a class of unthinking 
voters, and another class whose votes are a matter 
of barter and sale. Neither of these two classes can 
be called good citizens. It is on them the dema 
gogue works. He sways the unthinking voter by 
various methods; he buys the other. The number 
of the two combined is very large, and form a very 
dangerous element, an element which threatens the 
security of business. 

The growth of socialism is largely due to the fact 
that the business interests of the country take n° 
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active steps to check it. Business men complain of 
oppressive, and what they have every reason to call, 
unjust laws. Every law of that kind found its way 
to the statute books through the neglect of those 
whose interests were at stake. Had organized labor 
shown the same lukewarmness, the same lack of 
interest, not one of the great measures in its behalf 
would have been enacted by Congress or by State 
legislatures. Organized labor can find time to think 
about, and to take an active interest in politics, 
especially such as will affect its cause, while those 
whose money operates, and whose brains direct great 
business and industrial enterprises, may think, but 
they do not act. 

It is true that when a measure is proposed every 
member of Congress should regard it from a na- 
tional point of view, view it as to its general effect 
on the country at large, but in the main he does not 
so view it. He looks as to its effect on the voters, 
especially those of his own district, that is, the 
voters who go to the polls and cast their ballots. He 
does not care for the stay-at-home voter, he has no 
interest in him, but rightfully regards him as not 
entitled to any particular consideration. I have 
been in large department stores and seen hanging 
in plain view of the shopper many placards reading: 
“If you do not see what you want, ask for it.” 
Organized labor has acted on that principle. It 
has not hesitated to ask for what it wanted. It 
asks for it before and after the election. But 
business men are too much occupied to ask, or to 
oppose, before election, what organized labor or 
others may ask detrimental to business. 

There are now pending before Congress more 
than two hundred bills which seriously affect the 
business interests of the country. Some of them 
are not of very great moment, but others are actu- 
ally vicious. If the vicious bills are enacted into 
laws it will be because business men have, and still 
do neglect their interests. 


The Limitations of Representatives 


The House of Representatives is composed of four 
hundred and thirty members, all estimable gen- 
tlemen, no doubt, in their own communities, but 
fully one-fourth of them are not of the mental 
measure out of which national legislators ought to 
be made. They lack the ability to grasp great ques- 
tions of public policy and deal with them. They 
are swayed in their votes by party considerations, 
by local prejudices, or by some narrow mental 
crotchet. Many of them would not be holding a seat 
in the House had the business men of his district 
looked carefully to their own interests. 


During the last quarter of a century the business 
of the country has been met with oppressive laws 
of one kind or another, until state legislatures and 
the Congress have reached a point where they be- 
lieve they are doing God’s service by finding some 
way in which to hamper business interests. Take 
4s an illustration the Keating bill proposing to regu- 
late child labor in factories and mines. The danger 
in it lies in the fact that it is an attempt on the 
part of Congress to stretch its authority over the 
methods and processes of production, a thing the 
Constitution never intended. 

By modern construction our Constitution is even 
more elastic than charity. When first adopted it 
was supposed to be a fast and iron rule by which 
Congress should be governed. That body was given 
the power to do certain things, and forbidden to do 
—. It contains a clause that Congress shall 
ave the sole power to regulate commerce between 
the states—a clause intended to do one thing only, 
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that is, prevent one state from legislating against 
the production of another state. It is now at- 
tempted to make that clause govern the methods 
and processes of production, not of commerce be- 
tween the states. 

The regulation of child labor under the police 
powers of a state is no doubt a right and proper 
thing to do, but it is no part of the powers of Con- 
gress. If Congress can forbid the transportation on 
interstate railroads of goods manufactured in fac- 
tories where children under a certain age may be 
employed, it may likewise forbid the transportation 
and marketing of goods or fabrics where employees 
work more than eight hours, where women are em- 
ployed, where aliens are employed, or for a hundred 
other reasons. The viciousness of the Keating bill 
does not lie in the right or wrong of regulating 
child labor, but in its attempting to do it by act of 
Congress, thereby opening the way for other at- 
tempts which can have no basis of right. The danger 
for the future is in the precedent it will set. 

This bill is politics. Can any business man say, 
with it before him, that he has no time to give to 
politics? In the true sense and meaning of the 
word politics and political economy are synonyms, 
having to do with the science of government, with 
the various issues which may arise. Issues change 
with varying conditions. At one time in our na- 
tional history Government control of transportation 
lines could not have been an issue, a policy, but 
time brought about changes which made it an im- 
portant question. 


Citizens Should Carefully Study All Issues 


Issues are settled or become obsolete; new issues 
arise as the country grows, as its interests change, 
and they should be carefully studied by every citizen 
whether in business or out. Not every measure pro- 
posed in Congress becomes an issue, but the great 
undeilying principles remain. To-day the tariff may 
be the leading question; to-morrow it may be cur- 
rency reform, or the Government finances, conserva- 
tion, leasing of public lands, merchant marine, some 
new demand of organized labor. They all enter into 
the politics of the country, and the business man, 
as a good citizen, even though his personal interests 


- are not at stake, should form his own judgment on 


each question as it arises, and having formed his 
judgment, take an active interest among his fellows. 

Mr. Wilson in his volume on Congressional Gov- 
ernment, written before he became President, draws 
numerous comparisons between the British Parlia- 
ment and the American Congress, all to the exalta- 
tion of the Parliament and the depreciation of the 
Congress. He fails, however, to tell his readers 
why it is that no freak bills are ever introduced in 
the Parliament, and why the American Congress is 
annually deluged with them. It does not require 
more than a cursory study to reach an understand- 
ing of the difference between the two bodies. 


In the American Congress the number of mem- 
bers who have had large business experience is very 
limited, while the number who have an ambition to 
make themselves notorious by introducing and advo- 
cating extreme and impracticable measures is all 
too large. In some sections of the country the path- 
way to political preferment runs along the line of 
railing at “the Interests,” talking about “predatory 
wealth,” “trusts,” etc. What the country needs 
most at this time is more business men in Congress, 
more business men in state legislatures, more busi- 
ness men taking an active part in politics, and more 
business men at the polls on election day. 


W. H.S., In American Industries. 





Bill the Monopolist 


A SOCIALISTIC writer was talking in Boston about 
the dye trust recently formed in Germany. 

“It includes all the German dye firms,” he said. 
“Talk about a monopoly, eh? Why, it’s as bad as Bill 
Smith. 

“Bill Smith went off to the shore for a week or two, 
and on his return took Sam Jones to task severely. 

“ ‘Look here, Sam,’ he said, ‘I understand that while 
I was off at the shore you took advantage of my ab- 
sence to hang around Mabel Green almost every night.’ 

“‘No, Bill,’ said Sam, ‘you’re mistaken. It’s her 
sister, Sallie Green, that I’ve been hangin’ round!’ 

“*Well!’ said Bill, ‘that makes no difference. I got 
my eyes on both them girls.’ ”"—Washington Star. 


Revised Version 


At a military church service during the South Afri- 
can war some recruits were listening to the chap- 
lain in church saying, “Let them slay the Boers as 
Joshua smote the Egyptians,” when a recruit whispered 
to a companion: 
“Say, Bill, the old bloke is a bit off; doesn’t he know 
it was Kitchener who swiped the Egyptians?”— 
Tit-Bits. 


The Brute 


E—What! a glass of milk and a piece of toast is 
all I get for my lunch? 
She—You know that the doctor has put me on a diet. 
He—yYes; but that doesn’t mean me. 
She—Do you mean to say you would have the heart 
to eat a meal while I’m on a diet?—Judge. 


Explained 


AITER, what is this piece of ticker tape doing 
in my spaghetti?” 

“Ah, sir, now I understand what is worrying the 
cook; I thought he was in love, but he has only been 
playing the stock market.”—The Lamb. 


“W 


In the Vernacular 
HE CATCHER—And how do you like married life, 


T Jerry? 


Short Stop (Newlywed)—Well, Jake, she’s just like 
an umpire! She never thinks I’m safe, when I’m out:— 
Puck. 


Not Worth the Price 


APHEDDE—It costs me $25,000 a year to live. 
Miss Caustique—How foolishly some people spend 
their money!—Ezchange. 


Very Polished 


oM R. SINNICK is very polished, isn’t he?” 
“Very! Everything he says reflects on some 
one.”—Boston Globe. 


Money’s Worth 


« W ELL, Bobbie, how did you enjoy the movies?” 
“Fine! I saw six people killed for five cents!”— 
Exchange. 


The Prayer He Needed 


(THE following amusing incident was witnessed the 
other day at a London railway terminus. A Salva- 
tion Army lassie was selling The War Cry at the win- 
dows of the trains.. In one of the compartments were 
a number of “knuts,” and one of them, thinking to 
have some fun at the expense of the sister, asked her 
if she would offer up a word of prayer for him. 
Rising to the occasion, the sister put her hand on his 
head and, to the amusement of those within hearing 
distance, replied: 
“O Lord, make this young man’s heart as soft as his 
head.” —Tit-Bits. 


Nobody 


[N a city in the South the mansions of the ancient aris- 

tocracy have fallen to the low condition of boarding 
houses, in which the survivors of the old families eke 
out a life of poverty. But in the eyes of those who 
remember the older order, and in the eyes of the old 
generation of negroes, these ladies maintain unimpaired 
their highest estate. 

Before one of the houses there rolled up one day a 
hearse. A negro mammy watched the preparations. A 
passer-by asked her solicitously: 

“Somebody dead, Mammy?” 

“No, honey,” answered Mammy; “it ain’ nobody ‘tall ~ 
— it’s jes’ a boardeh.—E xchange. 


A New Stunt 


oY OU remember that you sold me a horse last week?” 
said the cabman angrily to the horse dealer. 

“Yes. What about him?” 

“He fell dead yesterday.” 

“Well, I never!” said the dealer. “I told you he had 
some funny little ways, but upon my word I never 
knew him to do that before.”—Exchange. 


Wholesale Slaughter 


Hf UDSON—But look here, old man. As far as I cat 
make out you’re engaged to four girls at once. The 
little god with the arrows has been pretty busy with 
you. 

Judson—Arrows? The little beast has been using 
machine gun on me.—E xchange. 


Not Sweeping the Streets 


RS. BACON—I don’t think the streets are neatly 
as clean as they used to be. 
Mr. Bacon—Of course not. Just see what short 
skirts you women are wearing now.—Yonkers States 
man. 


The Way of Man 


MB: WILKINS—Did Fussleigh take. his misfortune 
like a man? 


Mrs. Williams—Precisely. He blamed it all his 
wife.—Exchange. 


Reassuring 


LJ7TLE boy (to nervous lady who was afraid of : 
dog)—Don’t be scared, lady. He never bites; 
only nibbles.—2 xchange. 
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Publicity for the Retailer 


Fourth Number of New Store Paper Replete with Business- 
getting Material—Tennessee Hardware Merchant 


Makes Use of Our Suggestion 
By BURT J. PARIS 


Store Paper Shows Result of Careful Editing 
No. 1 (634 in. x 91%4 in.)—This is the first page 
from Our Hardware, a store paper just four 
months old, published by the Brookshire Mercan- 
tile Company, Brookshire, Tex. The success of 


this store paper is assured by reason of the keen 
enthusiasm that is being put behind it. If you 
start a store paper, believe in it. Don’t issue it 
in a half-hearted way as a monthly chore to be 
done, for if you do, you cannot possibly inject the 
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YOUR DOLLAR IS WORTH A 
HUNDRED CENTS 








It matters little where you do your 
buying, the most important question 
should be—“Am I getting a hundred 
cents worth for my dollar?” 

That you can buy a certain article 
at a lower price does not necessgrily 
mean your dollar is bringing home as 
much as it should. There is some- 
thing more important than mere price 
considerations. And that is QUAL 
ITY. You may pay only seven dollars 
for a cook stove that looks exactly 
like a ten dollar stove, and yet fail 
to get seven hundred cents’ worth. 
You should consider the materials used 
in the seven dollar stove, the work- 
manship, and other points. Don’t be 
convinced unless your eyes convince 
you. If you are not getting a stove 
80 good as the ten dollar stove for 
seven dollars, you have made no bet- 
ter purchase than if you had bought 
the ten dollar stove. 

Your dollar is as good as anybody 
else’s dollar, and it is a duty you owe 
to yourself to see to it that its value 
is not underestimated. 

Before deciding to buy any certain 
article from a mail order house—or, 
for that matter, anywhere else—be 
sure that it is exactly as represented 
in every way. That’s the main thing, 
then comes the price. Don’t be de- 
ceived by the extravagant claims of 
anyone. Sometimes, guarantees made 
by mail order houses are not so “nice” 
as they at first seem. It is better to 
see the article you are to buy. You 
can then have a better chance to de- 
cide for yourself on the quality and 
value of it. You are entitled to your 
judgment. Don’t let the claims of oth- 
ers be the basis of it. Don’t be blinded 
by claims. 

Next in importance to quality and 
price is convenience. Where's your 


profit in a purchase made from a mail 
order house—other considerations be- 
ing equal with those of your home mer- 
chant—if you must suffer delays, un- 
necessary correspondence, and the 
like? Why should you pay for a “cat 
in a sack?”. Are you not entitled to 
see what you buy? 

Look at it from a business stand- 
point. You are the man who has the 
dollar to spend and you are the man 
to see to it that you get one hundred 
cents’ worth for it. Why not begin to- 
day to spend your money right? De- 
mand a dollar’s worth for your dollar. 
Forget the habit of buying from the 
same old place -if you find that your 
dollar. is not worth a hundred cents 
there. 

Times change, and the day has come 
when you must be careful in your 
buying. The successful merchant 
looks upon the buying end of his busi- 
ness with as much care as the selling 
end. The merchant who buys care- 
lessly, soon hangs up the “For Sale" 
sign. You may argue that your buying 
amounts to but very little. However 
little, consider that your dollar is worth 
a hundred cents. It’s the pennies that 
count in the long run. 

abe — 

PROTECT YOUR COTTON. 

Protect your cotton from worms 
The time is here when these crop 
worms may infest your crop. They 
usually begin to appear on the last 
days of July or the first days of August. 

Poisoning is necessary to success- 
ful cotton growing today. Cotton crops 
have been greatly damaged where 
proper attention to poisoning had been 
neglected. Don’t suffer damage from 
worms this year. There is no reason 
why you should. Supply yourself with 
a sufficient quantity of poison. The 





Brookshire Mercantile Company 
handle poison in large quantities and 
are in a position to serve you in your 
wants. 

The following from a folder pub- 
lished by the Sherwin-Williams Com- 
pany may assist you in dusting 
(poisoning) your cotton: 

“One of the most common and sim- 
ple methods of destroying cotton and 
army worms is to apply the poison 
by dusting through bags carried at the 
ends of a pole by a man riding a mule. 
The poison sifts through these bags 
and spreads over the plants. This 
covers two rows at a time and 15 to 
20 acres can be treated at one time. 

“On moonlight nights the work 
might be continued in cases of emer- 
gency. More rapid work can be done 
if the pole and bags are arranged to 
cover four rows, two, bags being used 
on each side.” 


ie. 
— 


“A man who thinks he can do with- 
out others is foolish; but he who 
thinks others can not do witbout him 
is a fool.” * 


IRONCLAD CLOCK 








Bronze plated cast iron case with 
fancy front. The whole works are 
enclosed in the cast iron armor. 
Proof against dust and hard knocks. 
No projecting bell to be knocked off, 
no attached legs to be broken or 


bent. 
Price each....... $1.50 


Brookshire Mercantile Co. 
“The Farmers’ Supply House” 











No. 1—A page from a well-edited store paper 
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$6.50 Lawn 


Four-passenger, made of hardwood, 
full bolted, nicely finished.. Deliv- 
ered and set up on your lawn. 


All-Brass 
Lawn Sprinkler 





Largest size; will sprinkle over 
large circumference; makes mist 
like spray. Light afd easy to han- 
le. Regular Tice 85c. Special 
this week, Sse. ostage 6c. 


SS 50 Feet 6-Ply 


Rubber $3 gg 
Hose .. a 
Strictly high 


rade; fully guaran- 
teed. ooden 


{ose Reel, extra, 78c. 
All brass nozzle, extra, 39c. 





Sharpen 
Your 


Safety 


Razor 
Blades Good as New 


Boch Unde honed, stropped and hair 
ested. 
Single edge blades, per doz 
Double edge blades, per doz 
Old style Razors, each 
6 ‘pay return postage. 


We Repair Cut Glass 


Also aill 





household 
articles. Don’t throw 
it away. Telephone 
our Repair Depart- 
ment. 


Sewing Awl 49¢ 


=D 


Sews with lock stitch like tma- 
leather, canvas, auto tops 
heavy material Complete 

with thread and extra needle this 

week, 49c, Postage 6c. 


Home Toilet Clipper 50c 








Electric Stove $6.00 


Large size combination stove. Can 
be used as toaster, broiler, frying, 
eto. Universal make. Complete 
with silk cord Postage 10c.. 


Charcoal Burner 35¢ 





Fits any size stove or range. Post- 
age 10c. 

CHARCOAL, 
sacks, eaca, 10¢, 
sacks, each, @65e, 


Paper 
Burlap 
only. 


Westinghouse 
Mazda Lamp 


Cut Ught bilis in half, 
Candle 
Power. 


45-pound 
Freight 





Pare 
cel post on hose only, $5c. 


0 52 36e 
, 88 , 
Ladies Just the thing ror home use. Guar- Postage 5e. 
gatoed pg “ mokey sittndes. he 
mple a easy to operate, ‘ost- Vv t @] fod i t 
ane es isit Our Pain 


HOUSE-BOND HARDWARE CO. |..*msrine! 


29 

— 
Good quality, slim pat- 

Our eXperienced Paint 

GOODS AS REPRESENTED OR MONEY REFUNDED. Man will be giad to tyr 

1014 Sc. Main St. ’ Both theres 345 

















but will give excellent 
service; 3, 3%, 4 and 6 
Your ¢holce this 
Postage, 6c. 


terns, fancy bows. Not 
the fingst quality made, 

nish suggestions upon re- 
quest. 


Inches. 
week, 2fe. 


No. 3—Our suggestion improved this ad 


cut down the humorous squibs somewhat and run 
two or three reading items on some specialty. 
Especially on page four would a reading item fit 
in well. As a whole, however, this number Is 
interesting and instructive as to store stocks and 
activities, and we congratulate the Brookshire 
Company for attaining such real editing efficiency 
after only four endeavors. The envelope in which 
Our Hardware is mailed is calculated to keep 
a close tab on the mailing list. Advantage 
taken of Section 15. U. S. Postal Code, which re 
quires reason for non-delivery. Compliance with 
this law is made easy by five squares for check- 
ing. Opposite these squares are the following 
reasons for non-delivery: “Does not receive a 
here,” “Refused,” “Dead,” “Unclaimed” and “Re- 
moved to.” The Brookshire Company can keep its 
mailing list up to the minute by simply noting 
turned envelopes. We strongly recommend this 
envelope copy to you who are publishing store 
papers. 


snap and brightness essential to a good store pub- 
lication. In a letter to us, Z. Donigan of the 
Brookshire Company says: “We take a great pride 
in this store paper, and we feel that it is going 
to be 2 business-getter.” That reflects the spirit 
needed in pushing a store paper to the forefront. 
Mr. Donigan states further “that we owe the suc- 
cess of this store paper to HARDWARE AGE as 
our idea was obtained from its columns.” HARD- 
WARE AGE’s store paper propaganda has caused 
many a merchant to sense the great sales possi- 
bilities in store-paper publishing. This number 
of Our Hardware is very well balanced with 
respect to editorial and advertising contents. The 
leading article, shown on the page herewith re- 
produced, is well worth your perusal. Note the 
effectiveness of the alarm-clock ad, gained 
through contrast with reading matter. Five dis- 
play ads were used in this issue, one of them on 
oil stoves, occupying two-thirds of a page. Our 
suggestion in regard to this fourth number is to 
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THIS IS DIFFERENT 


Ice Cream Freezes While You Wait. 


Auto Vacuum 
Freezer 


You Simply Pack the Ice, 
The Freezer Does the Rest. 


No Turning—-No Shaking 
All the Pleasure, 
None of the Work. 


Light Weight. White Enamel. Sanitary. Economical 
See Them at the Store and Get Prices. 


J.A.SULLIVANSCO. Hardware 


2 Main St., Next BR. R. Tel. Open Sat. Eves 








No. 2—Fine copy for hot weather 


Small But Efficient 


No. 2 (2 cols. x 4 in.)—J. A. Sullivan & Co., 
Northampton, Mass., noted in a recent issue of 
HARDWARE AGE some good ads on the ‘“No-Work 
Freezers,” together with our suggestion that the 
hardware merchant did not seem to be giving these 
new devices their share of publicity. The Sullivan 
ad reproduced herewith is the result of these obser- 
vations, and a very excellent presentation of the 
vacuum freezer has been achieved. The cut ties 
up to the heading in an irresistible manner, espe- 
cially when it is noted during these warm days. 
Instead of descriptive copy, short, pithy phrases are 
used to tell the what and wherefore of the freezer. 
The result is an ad easily read, getting across a 
definite idea quickly. Strict advertising criticism 
might charge this ad with being over-displayed, 
but its small size saves the day. 


Adopts Our Suggestion 


No. 3 (3 cols. x 8 in.)—Sam J. House, president 
of the House-Bond Hardware Company, Memphis, 





proud of their home 


Your wife and children cannot take a 
pride in their home if the house is faded 
and weather-beaten. That means no- 
—. And, for mansion or cottage, the 

st paint is 


THE CUARANTEE e 
LEAD ann ZINC PAINT 
Fewer LONGER 


We guarantee Devoe Lead and Zine Paint to be 
absolutely pure. When you paint with Devoe 
you save paint-money—fewer gallons to huy; you 
save labor-money—fewer gallons to spread; you 
get a better looking paint-job—pure paint; and it 
will be a longer ‘time before: you need another 
Paint-job. 


wy have a shabby hause when it will cost _ 
€ t 


$0 little to make it attractive with Devoe? Stop 
in to-day and Iet us give you a color cart and 
show you several harmonious combinzations 


The Haynes Hardware Co. 





No. 4—A paint appeal worthy of duplication 
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Tenn., sends us this ad, and writes as follows: 
“Some time ago we sent you one of our ads, ask- 
ing you for criticism on same, and you suggested 
more space for the heading. We are enclosing 
herewith another ad, and you will note that we 
have followed your suggestion on same. Please 
advise us your opinion.” Our opinion is that the 
ad is wonderfully strengthened for the reason that 
its subject is now clear at a glance, as the subject 
of an ad should be. Before, the words, “Weekly 
Specials” were buried in the text, and although the 
ad was a money-saving opportunity, there was no 
surface indication of it, and it must be remem- 
bered that newspaper readers will not dig into 
ads, but must be attracted by story-telling head- 
ings. That is the whole sum and substance of a 
heading display. The heading now clearly indi- 
cates the nature of the ad, and at the same time 
plays up the store slogan. Incidentally, this is a 
well-handled special sale ad and merits your in- 
spection. 


Making It a Matter of Pride 


No. 4 (2 cols. x 6 in.)—The Haynes Hardware 
Company, Emporia, Kan., sent us this ad, which 
puts paint buying on a family pride basis. Many 
a man will skip over appeals to save his house by 
periodic painting only to be stung to action when 
his pride is touched. The appeal of the text here 
is aided in no small degree by the attractive illus- 
tration. The second portion of the text features 
the economy and durability thought, and the two 
appeals stand a first-class chance for getting action. 


Cleveland Dealers Give 
Annual Pienic 


HE Cleveland Retail Hardware Association, 

Cleveland, Ohio, held its annual picnic at 
Willoughbeach Park on the shore of Lake Erie, 
about 15 miles from the city, Aug. 15. It proved to 
be one of the most enjoyable outings ever held by 
the association. The day was a delightful one and 
the attendance was very large, about 300 being 
present, including the members, their families and 
friends. The majority of the picnickers went to the 
grounds in their automobiles. 

The picnickers gathered at the park soon after 
noon and the afternoon was very enjoyably spent 
with an exciting ball game between the East Side 
and West Side dealers, in which the latter recovered 
the laurels they lost last year by a score of 20 to 7. 
There were various other athletic events, including 
a potato race, bean race and egg race. 

An innovation at the outing was a luncheon pro- 
vided by the association for its members and guests. 
This was served late in the afternoon by a caterer 
and included sandwiches, coffee, salad and other 
delicacies. 

The committee in charge of the outing consisted 
of F. J. Pecok, T. E. Rice and O. H. Wilke. 


GeEoRGE M. HENDEE has resigned as president and 
director of the Hendee Mfg. Company, Springfield, 
Mass. He is succeeded by John F. Alvord, president of 
the Torrington Company and its associated enterprises. 
The stock interest of Mr. Hendee, a minority interest, 
has been secured by Mr. Alvord and his associates. 
Mr. Hendee had been desirous of retiring from his 
industrial activities for some time, but had not before 
found an opportunity to retire without injury to the 
company. Charles N. Kinckley, secretary of the com- 
pany, has resigned to accept a position with the Willys- 
Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio. 
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Trade Conditions and Iron, Steel and Hardware Prices 


PITTSBURGH 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, August 28, 1916. 


T HE greater activity in the past week in the iron and 

steel market was in pig iron, which previously had 
been quiet for some weeks. The tremendous amount of 
steel that is being made in steel plants all over the coun- 
try means that the melt of pig iron is the heaviest ever 
known. Some of the larger steel plants, and they are 
modern ones, too, are still without blast furnaces oper- 
ating, depending entirely for their supply of pig iron on 
the open market. Notably among these is the American 
Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, Ohio, which has a 
large open-hearth steel plant, the Whitaker-Glessner 
Company of Wheeling, W. Va., which owns the Ports- 
mouth Steel Company at Portsmouth, Ohio, that also 
has an open-hearth steel plant, and the Scullin-Gallagher 
Company of St. Louis, these three concerns having 
bought close to 125,000 tons of basic pig iron in the past 
week or ten days. The Carbon Steel Company of this 
city, which has a large open-hearth steel plant, has no 
blast furnace connections, and buys all its iron in the 
open market. These concerns are buying pig iron for 
delivery in first quarter and first half of 1917, and their 
purchases have given the market renewed interest, and 
possibly have put prices in line for an early sharp ad- 
vance. 

There is also a fairly heavy demand for shell steel; 
also for semi-finished steel in the form of blooms, billets 
and slabs; but this is not as heavy as some time ago. It 
is said steel works in France and England are adjusting 
themselves to war conditions, and their output of steel 
is now nearly normal, this meaning that the demands on 
this country for steel will not be as heavy in the future 
as in the past. Domestic consumers also are getting 
uneasy about their supply of material for first quarter 
and first half of 1917 and have been buying very freely 
in the past two or three weeks. Recently the National 
Implement Association, with headquarters at Chicago. 
set out to find why the steel bar mills were holding them 
up to 2.50c. on steel bars, and also to try to get the mills 
to make material reduction in the price. A committee 
was appointed and its report was printed last week. It 
showed that the committee was absolutely unable to in- 
duce the mills to make a reduction in prices on’ steel 
bars, and as a result instructed each individual member 
of the National Implement Association to make the best 
terms it could with the steel bar mills and get under 
cover as soon as possible. The large steel bar interests, 
like the Carnegie Steel Company, Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Company and others, are now quoting 2.60c. on 
steel bars for delivery at their convenience, which 
would mean in about six to nine months. 

There was some idea that the high prices ruling for 
structural steel would mean a very large reduction in 
building operations, as investors would decline to pay 
the high prices ruling for steel and labor and would 
postpone their projects. This has no doubt been done in 
some cases, but at the same time there has been plenty 
of work to keep all the steel fabricating concerns run- 
ning to 100 per cent of capacity, and most of them are 
sold up for four to six months or longer. Some very 
large jobs are in the market, one for a hotel at Wash- 
ington, D. C., about 5000 tons; another for a hotel at 
Baltimore, 4000 tons, while the Panama Canal Commis- 
sion wants 4000 tons for work at the canal. For the 
first time in some weeks some new car inquiry has come 
out, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul being in the 
market for 5000 cars, and the Pennsylvania Railroad 
has placed orders for 11,000 tons of plates and 4000 
tons of shapes that it will use in building cars in its 
own shops at Altoona, Pa., and elsewhere. All indica- 
tions are that the present abnormal activity in the steel 
business will last not only all of this year but it is show- 


ing strong signs of running through the first half of 
1917. 

Conditions in the hardware trade are almost as good 
as in the steel industry. Local jobbers report the yol. 
ume of business heavy and seasonable goods moving out 
very freely. They also report delays in getting some 
classes of goods, notably nuts and bolts and the heavier 
steel products, such as bars and sheets, and also on other 
lines. Retailers report consumers are buying freely, and 
the present volume of business in hardware is now about 
the heaviest ever known. There is a tendency on the 
part of some of the larger hardware jobbers that had 
stocks of goods bought when prices were much lower 
than they are now to shade mill prices on these, and this 
practice is to be deprecated. If ever there was an op. 
portunity for the hardware jobbers and retailers to 
make money and save up for the rainy day it is right 
now, and there is enough business going to fully justify 
jobbers in maintaining full prices. A jobber that cuts 
mill prices always gets in badly with the mill, and no 
good can come from this practice. The money situation 
is good and collections are reported very satisfactory. 


WirE NAILs.—As is usual in the wire nail trade, 
nearly all jobbers and many of the larger retailers 
covered on their supply of wire nails prior to the re- 
cent advance, and are specifying against these con- 
tracts. Mills report the demand active, and are ship- 
ping out their product of wire nails as fast as made. 
Prices are firm, and it would not be surprising if an- 
other advance in the wire nail market would come 
early in September. 

We quote wire nails in large lots to jobbers, $2.60 base; in 
carload lots to retailers, $2.75 base; less than carload lots, 


$2.85 to $2.90; galvanized nails, 1 in. and larger, $2 extra; 
shorter than 1 in., $2.50 extra. 


Cut Natts.—Makers of cut nails advanced their 
prices 10c. per keg to correspond with the advance in 
wire nails, and report the market active and firm. 
Shipments of cut nails are particularly heavy in the 
South, where in some sections they are being used in 
preference to wire nails. Prices are very firm. 

We quote cut nails at $2.65 to $2.70 per keg in carloads 
and larger lots to jobbers; carloads to retailers, $2.75 to 
$2.80, f.o.b, Pittsburgh, terms 60 days net, or 2 per cent off 
for cash in 10 days, freight added to point of delivery. 

Bars WIRE.—On account of the very heavy purchases 
of barb wire made a month or more ago by Russia and 
other foreign countries, and also because of the in- 
creased domestic demand, manufacturers are figuring 
out that probably there will not be enough barb wire 
made this fall to meet the demand and allow the mills 
to ship promptly. All the local makers of barb wire 
report that practically their entire product for this year 
is under contract, and they will not be able to take 
on any more business for delivery before 1917. Prices 
on the recent advance of Aug. 7 are very firmly held. 
Bright basic wire is $2.65 100 1b.; annealed fence wire 
6 to 5, $2.55; galvanized wire, $3.25; galvanized_barb wire 
and fence staples, $3.45; painted barb wire, $2.75; polished 
fence staples, $2.75; cement coated nails, $2.50, base, o- 
prices being subject to the usual advances for the smalle! 
trade, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery. 
terms 60 days net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days. 

FENCE WireE.—When the advance in prices on wife 
nails and plain wire was made on Aug.. 7 no change 
was made in fence wire, but an advance on this # 
looked for in the near future. The demand is heavy, 
especially from fabricators, and the product of the 
mills is being shipped as fast as made. Prices are Ve 
firm. 

No change was made in discounts on woven wire fencing 
which remain at 61% per cent off list for carload lots, 


per cent for 1000 rod lots and 59% per cent for small los 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
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Tin PLATE.—The McKeesport Tin Plate Company has 
started up eight more of its new twenty-two hot mills, 
making thirteen that are now in operation, and the 
other nine are exgected to start prior to Oct. 1. The 
Pittsburgh Sheet & Tin Plate Company, which has taken 
over the plant at Marietta, Ohio, has also started, and 
is now a producer of bright tin plate. This company 
contemplates adding six more mills to its plant. Some 
contracts from Pacific Coast packers for tin plate for 
delivery in first quarter of 1917 have been taken by the 
mills, but no price was fixed, this to be the same as the 
price fixed for the first half of 1917 delivery, which 
will likely be done in October or early November. To 
regular customers, tin plate is being quoted at $5.50 to 
$5.75 per base box at mill, but most of the large con- 
cerns are not quoting, as their entire output is under 
contract. On export tin plate $6 to $6.25 per base box 
is being quoted. 

To regular customers, mills are quoting tin plate from stock 
at $5.50, while production tin plate is quoted at $5.75 and up 
to $6 to the domestic trade. For export, $6 to $6.25 per 
base box is quoted. We quote 8-lb. coated ternes at $8.50 to 
$8.75 for 200 Ib., and $8.75 to $9 for 214 Ib., all f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. 

Sueets.—There is some weakness in prices on gal- 
vanized sheets, due to the much lower prices on spelter, 
and thin black sheets are also slightly weaker in spite 
of reports that the market may advance. No. 28 gage 
galvanized sheets have sold in some cases as low as 4c. 
at mill, but most mills are quoting 4.15c. to 4.25c. The 
demand for blue annealed sheets has fallen off, but most 
large consumers are covered over remainder of the year. 
Makers’ prices for mill shipments on sheets of U. S. 
standard gage, in carload and larger lots, are as fol- 
lows, 30 days net, or 2 per cent discount in 10 days: 

Blue Annealed Sheets 

Cents per lb. 
Df Serre PT eee 2.95 to 3.20 
OR R&D Re ee ee ee ee 3.00 to 3.25 
Nos. NOMS ace & 5.004 9 0'd oe OO eo 3.05 to 3.30 
en Se Is bee ie ivie +. © Selb eds veo ncebs 3.10 to 3.35 
i i i te OOS hs 6 Woke ek oe es eee 3.20 to 3.45 

Box Annealed Sheets, Cold Rolled 

Nos, 
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Galvanized Sheets of Black Sheet Gage 
Oe 6 ON eerie: © ih 
No. 12 
Nos. 
Nos. 
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IRON AND STEEL Bars.—The leading steel bar makers 
refuse absolutely to shade 2.50c. to implement makers 
for steel bars for first half of 1917 delivery, and, as a 
result, some contracts have been placed at this figure, 
while the regular trade which does not buy in such 
large quantities is being charged 2.60c. for such de- 
liveries as the mills can make, which would not be 
before first or second quarters of 1917. Specifications 
for both iron and steel bars are very active. 


WroucHt Pipe.—It is announced that the Royal 
Dutch Company, Ltd., which has heavy oil operations 
in Oklahoma, Kansas and California, has placed an 
option with a Youngstown (Ohio) mill for 470 miles 


NEW 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, Aug. 26, 1916. 
JOBBING trade in New York has been good during 
' August. The head of a representative house says 
his firm has booked more orders for fall than ever 
before. A capable salesman in one jobbing establish- 
ment, anticipating a shortage in steel goods (forks, 
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of 10-in. line pipe, while the Sinclair Oil & Refining 
Company, which operates heavily in the Oklahoma dis- 
trict, is considering the project of building large ware- 
houses in Chicago and St. Louis, and if it decides to 
erect these, will probably be in the market for 800 or 
more miles of 8-in. line pipe, but the actual inquiry 
has not yet been sent to the mills. On lap welded 
sizes of both iron and steel pipe mills are sold up six 
to eight months; on seamless and boiler tubes, twelve to 
eighteen months, but on butt weld sizes of pipe running 
up to 2%-in., can make prompt deliveries. Discounts 
are reported as firmly held. The following are the 
jobbers’ carload discounts on the Pittsburgh basing card 
in effect on black pipe from April 21, 1916, and on galva- 
nized pipe from July 24, 1916, all full weight: 


Butt Weld 


teel 
Inches Black Galv. Inches Galv. 
1 63 35% L 52 24 
ly, 67 51% By 53 25 
70 551% ly 57 38 
43 


Reamed and Drifted 
1 to 3, butt 68 53% to 1%, 
2, lap 63 48% 4, lap 
2% to 6, lap.... 66 


butt.. 


2, lap 
2% to 4, lap.... 


Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 


%, Y%and &%.... 59 401%, %, 4% and 
Z 4 % 


Weld, extra strong, plain ends 


63 
66 
65 
61 
56 


own & Cow 
C8 Clb co 


Ste 42... .... bas 


Butt Weld, double extra strong, plain ends 
43% ly 
46% 
48% 

Lap Weld, double extra strong, plain ends 


ww 
= 


1% 
9 30 
, ata 35 
35% 4% to 6........ 45 34 


To the large jobbing trade an additional 5 


allowed over the above discounts. 

The above discounts are subject to the usual variation in 
weight of 5 per cent. Prices for less than carloads are two 
(2) points lower basing (higher price) than the above dis- 
counts on black and three (3) points on galvanized. 

. 


per cent is 


Borer TuBES.—Discounts on less than carloads, 
freight to destination added, effective from April 15, 
1916, are as follows: 


Standard Charcoal Iron 
i tidhease tes Dieta 27 
and 2 in.... 
ee 

6 and 2% in 

and 34 in 
to 4% in. 

and 6 in 

7 to 13 in 


pee 


Vice ce bobo er 
ret 


Locomotive and steamship charcoal 
higher prices. 

1% in., over 18 ft., and not exceeding 22 ft., 10 per cent 
net extra. 


2 in. and larger, over 22 ft., 10 per cent net extra 


special grades bring 


YORK 


hoes, rakes, etc.), has taken various orders for next 
spring at an advance of 10 per cent over current prices. 

The trade seems pretty well sold up on skates, chil- 
dren’s sleighs and snow shovels. Despite the marked 
advance in snow shovel prices, the head of one house 
instructed the buyer who expected to cut his order, to 
order even more than a year ago when they were much 
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cheaper, as he reasoned they must be prepared to sup- 
ply customers and stocks were well cleaned up last 
season, 

In some quarters of this territory jobbers have sold 
up for fall trade quite generally, as, in certain wanted 
lines, there is the belief that there has already been re- 
ceived all that is likly to come from the manufacturers 
for the remainder of the year. One head of a promi- 
nent jobbing house says that orders booked already by 
them for fall delivery are now greater than they re- 
ceived throughout the entire year of 1915. 

Other goods short are certain prominent makes of 
saws which are far behind, a common cause being 
shortage of material. Other goods difficult to get are 
such as require wire in greater or less proportion, al- 
though conditions are a little better in some kinds of 
kitchen wire goods. Market wire is very backward and 
there are buyers who say they cannot get any finer than 
No. 28 gage. Orders given for Mrs. Potts’ sad iron 
handles have been returned because of shortages. 

Another line backward in deliveries is spring hinges. 
Axes are coming along slowly; high grade hammers 
are often difficult to secure, while certain lines of 
hatchets can be had but are a long time arriving. An 
executive of a well known house says he never re- 
members being so busy in July and August, embracing 
a score or so of years. In table cutlery a good trade 
is running to fine goods, especially many high grade 
carving sets, many of which have long been imported 
but are not coming in now. 

In various lines of rubber goods and belting business 
is rather quiet, for instance in southern lumber districts, 
although as a whole there is said to be business enough 
booked to last three months with one company. In a 
number of these lines there has been but little change 
since the first of the year, up or down, barring slight 
advances on a few articles. Garden hose may advance 
a little, perhaps 5 per cent, but not much more, it is 
predicted; this on account of cotton duck, sheeting and 
labor increases. 

In enameled ware the president of a leading house 
says they have made no advances of moment since 
May last, but up to that time from the previous No- 
vember there were lines which had risen 15 per cent 
and others by from 15 to 40 per cent, especially where 
galvanized articles were concerned. 


WirE Naiis.—Jobbers note a little more desire in the 
trade to buy as fall approaches, and they seem to want 
goods in anticipation of larger business. There are 
more inquiries and sales also are better. This is notice- 
able on Long Island and along the Jersey coast, tribu- 
tary to New York. Some merchants are now wanting 
quick deliveries who previously were indifferent, and 
the prospects are that deliveries a little later may/not 
satisfactorily meet the expectation of buyers. There 
are instances where manufactures are already falling 
behind on deliveries and are not supplying nails as 
fully as promised. 

Wire nails, in store, are still $3.10 and when carted by 
the jobber are $3.15 per keg base. 

Cut Naits.—The market for cut nails is referred to 
as pretty good and prices are well maintained. Busi- 
ness in July, out of store, was only fair and was below 
expectation. August was rather better. Export orders 
are still scarce and such as were placed earlier have 
been quite well cleaned up. 

Cut nails, in store, are $3.10, and if carted by the jobber 
are $3.15 per keg base. 

Ropre.—Business in cordage is referred to as about 
normal for this dull period of the year, with quite a 
little dropping off during the past two weeks. This 
favors somewhat catching up on back orders, but never- 
theless there has not been any appreciable gain in stock 
from which to supply the fall trade while some makers 
say they are behind on specialties but not so much on 
the bulk of the line. There are rumors of an advance 
of say 1 cent per pound on raw sisal about Sept. 1, 
which, if it really occurs, will make it 11% cents per 
pound for the raw sisal. 


Manila rope, first grade, is 19c., 
third grade 16c. base per Ib. 

Sisal rope, first grade, is still 14c. and second grade 13%c. 
base per Ib. 


second grade 18c. and 
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COPPER AND Brass.—The copper market is much 
stronger and there has been heavier buying for foreign 
account, especially in brass sheets, largely for muni. 
tion work. These foreign orders have been pretty wel] 
distributed among the mills, we are advised. Two 
weeks ago this market was not nearly so active, but 
there has been a tightening and copper and brass for 
September and October delivery, it is said, is almost un. 
obtainable. Sales of these materials are now being 
made for delivery up to June and July of next year ip 
extreme cases. 

Copper sheets are quoted at 37%4c. base per Ib. and bare 
copper wire,,for electrical purposes, carloads, mill shipments, 
is 314%4c. base per Ib. 

BUILDERS’ HARDWARE.—The Russell & Erwin Mfg, 
Company, New Britain, Conn., under date of Aug. 21, 
withdrew prices on all of its lines of builders’ hard. 
ware, with a few exceptions, and are issuing new prices 
showing advances of approximately 10 per cent. 

The Reading Hardware Company, Reading, Pa., has 
also withdrawn many of its prices on builders’ hard- 
ware and similar lines. New discount sheets will be 
ready for distribution as soon as they can be prepared, 
showing advances of about 10 per cent. 


NAVAL STORES.—Business in naval stores is still 
quiet. Prices have been well maintained because when 
there has been a disposition to sag there has been good 
support in the principal markets, interested parties tak- 
ing over incoming supplies and trusting to the future 
to place them advantageously. In this territory trade 
in naval stores is dull. 

Turpentine, in yard, is held at 46c. to 46%c. per gal. 

Rosins are in light demand, with common to good strained, 


in yard, on the basis of 280 lb. per bbl. at $6.20 and D grade 
at $6.45 per bbl. 


WINDOW GLASS.—Business in window glass is not ac- 
tive at present, but orders are fairly good for this time 
of the year; July and August being the dullest months 
of the twelve at best. There is some figuring going on 


with reference to new work, but not a great deal at 


present. The high prices for material and labor have 
acted as a check on construction. In one instancé a 
group of 15 medium-priced residences to be built 
in Greater New York, according to last year’s plans, 
when a similar group were put through at a cost of 
$8,000 each, were abandoned this summer because from 
exactly the same plans costs were advanced to $9,500 
each, which has necessitated the making of new plans 
to reduce the cost. 

Window glass prices are as follows, viz.: 

Window glass, AA and A qualities, single and double 
thick, are 88 per cent discount; B quality, first three brackets, 
single thick, 90 and 10 per cent; B grade, larger than the 
first three brackets, single thick, 89 per cent, and all B 


= double strength, 90 per cent discount from jobbers’ 
sts. 


LINSEED O1L.—Generally speaking miscellaneous busi- 
ness in linseed oil is quiet, but August is never regarded 
as a good oil month. Among some large manufactur- 
ing industries using linseed oil as one of the principal 
raw materials, there has been a fair amount of business 
passing, but there is no disposition to buy for distant 
future deliveries, as is ordinarily the custom; say for 
six to nine months in futures. Prices are regarded as 
too high for large buying. Business is now mainly for 
a couple of months ahead, which is looked upon 4 
practically spot business. There has been no important 
new developments pertaining to flax growth in the 
Northwest, prospects just now being regarded as fairly 
good, against which must be reckoned the possibility 
of frost later because of much later planting. 

Linseed oil, raw, city brands, in 5 or more bbl. is 74¢. and 
75c. per gal in less quantities. 


State and Western oil, ranges at 72 to 73c. per gal. accord- 
ing to seller, irrespective of quantity. , 


CARRIAGE MAKERS’ CLAMPS.—E. C. Stearns & (0 
Syracuse, N. Y., have recently revised their list prices 
on carriage makers’ clamps. The following, now 
fective, are the new lists: 2% in., $3; 3 in., $3.50) 
4 in., $4.50; 5 in., $5.50; 6 in., $7; 7 in., $8.50; 8 it 
$11; 9 in., $13.50; 10 in., $15, and 12 in., $17 per dowem™ 
For average orders there is a discount of 25 per cent 
from this list. 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, Aug. 28, 1916. 


USINESS conditions for the Chicago territory con- 

tinue to reflect general prosperity. Manufacturers, 
jobbers and retailers, with one accord, report a heavy 
volume of trade, with collections more than fair. Real 
estate continues to move freely, and there is little sign 
of decrease in building operations. The building record 
for the past month is probably the largest for any 
month in the history of the Middle West, the increase 
over the same period for last year being approximately 
63 per cent. Building activity is expected to continue 
for some time to come, particularly in the line of indus- 
trial and apartment buildings. 

The situation in the steel industry is unchanged. The 
capacity of steel works is sold well into next year, and 
it is apparent that buyers would gladly make further 
contracts if the mills could give definite assurance as 
to time of delivery. 

It is reported that orders have been placed by the 
Allies for from 600,000 to 1,000,000 tons of semi- 
finished steel in the past six weeks. Russia is still in 
the market for large amounts of semi-finished steel 
products, and Japan has recently ordered 28,000 tons 
of steel plates. 

The market for rail supplies is very active. In the 
past two weeks over 30,000 tons of rails have been 
placed and numerous large orders for cars have been 
received. Prices of agricultural »roducts confirm the 
resorts of shortage, but up to date this has had little 
effect on business. Retailers generally are inclined to 
believe that increased prices and good crops in other 
lines will eventually cover the grain losses. 

Considerable difficulty is experienced by retailers in 
getting adequate supplies of tools, bolts and nuts, and 
many kinds of automobile supplies. Summer stocks are 
pretty well cleaned up and many dealers are now get- 
ting in stocks of fall and winter goods. The reported 
advances in lawn mowers is driving merchants to place 
their orders now for next year’s supply. Sales in 
machine extras and harvesting supplies are heavy re- 
gardless of crop conditions, but the sale of new harvest- 
ing machinery is very light. 

Prices of wire goods and nails remain the same as 
last week’s quotations, and there have been no changes 
in the prices of linseed oil. : 


Wire NaIts.—Merchants are rapidly getting over the 
feeling that nail prices have reached the highest point 
and are beginning to replenish stocks. The continued 
building boom is creating sales for unusual quantities, 
and jobbers are buying heavily. Sales are expected to 
grow heavier during the next few weeks, and there is 
little to indicate any price recession. 


We quote wire nails out of stock at $2.839 per keg base to 
retailers in carload lots, Smaller lots 10c. higher 

BARB WIRE AND STAPLES.—Regardless of the present 
high prices for barb wire and staples there is a light 
but steady domestic demand and an ever increasing 
foreign demand. Mills are booked with orders that 
cover their entire outputs for months to come. Prompt 
delivery in quantity seems almost impossible. Prices 
are firm. 

We quote to the retail trade as follows: Painted barb wire, 
$2.99 per cwt. in carload lots f.o.b. Chicago. Smaller lots 
10c. higher. Galvanized barb wire, $3.69 per cwt. in car- 
load lots f.o.b. Chicago. Smaller lots 1l0c. higher. No. 9 
plain annealed fence wire, $2.79 per cwt. in carload lots 
f.o.b. Chicago. Smaller lots 10c. higher. Polished fence 
staples, $2.99 per cwt. and galvanized, $3.69 in carload lots 
f.o.b. Chicago. Smaller lots 10c. higher. Freight is added 
to point of delivery. Terms 60 days net, less 2 per cent off 
for cash in ten days. 

NUTS AND BOoLts.—Following the advance in bars the 
manufacturers of nuts and bolts are reported to have 
advanced their prices about 5 per cent. This advance 
has not as yet been announced, and jobbers are still 
selling at the prices of last week. The demands for 
this line have increased materially. Chicago jobbers 
have fair stocks and shipments are prompt. 

We quote to retailers, machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 60 and 
10 per cent; larger sizes, 50 and 10 per cent discount. Car- 
riage bolts, % x 6 in., 60 and 5 per cent; larger sizes, 50 per 


cent off. Hot pressed nuts, square, $3.25 off per 100 Ib. 
Hexagon, $3.25 off per 100 Ib 


SHEETs.—Although the market has_ strengthened 
during the past week, the call for galvanized sheets is 
still light, and the price out of store has declined to a 
basis of 4.65c., which is an adjustment of $7 per ton 
from the previous minimum quotation. 

We quote for Chicago delivery of sheets to retailers as 
follows: No. 10 blue annealed, 3.40c.; No. 28 black, 3.10c. 
to 3.20c.; No. 28 galv., 4.65c. to 4.75c Minimum prices to 
apply on bundles of 25 or more. 

Bars.—The quantity of steel bars on the books of the 
mills continues to pile up. It is freely predicted that 
unless the demand for agricultural implements shrinks 
far below the estimates, there will be a heavy shortage 
of bars. At present the indications are that the do- 
mestic purchasers have bought really less than an ade- 
quate supply. There is no change in jobbers’ prices. 


We quote soft steel bars, 3.10c.; bar iron, 3.10c.; reinfore- 


ing bars, 3.10c., base 
LINSEED OIL.—Conditions in the linseed oil market 
remain unchanged. There is a fairly heavy demand, 
due to the great building activity, and prices are firm. 
We quote f.o.b. Chicago, strictly pure, old process linseed 
oil, carloads, raw, 7lc. per gal. Carloads, boiled, 72c. Five 


or more bbl, raw, 73c. Five or more bbl., boiled, 74c. Less 
than five bbl., raw, 75c. Less than five bbl., boiled, ,76c. 








The Art of Waking-Up 


ONCE knew a man in college who had never had 

his own attention, so far as anyone could see, 

more than a few minutes in his life. He was a 
son of = prominent member of the faculty, and was 
treated with special consideration for the feelings 
of nis family. At the time I first new him, he had 
Leen suspended three times and had tried hard to 
pull his life together and focus himself. After each 
suspension, everybody saw him beginning all over 
again, and everybody was given a kind of general 
notice all around that now, at last, he was going to 
be a man if he could. 

Then it would all have to be gone over again. 

Finally, at a time when the faculty was deciding 
he would have to be dropped and the committee and 
the dean and his own father and the Y. M. C. A. 
and three rich aunts had all put in their labors on 
him in vain, a large black cat that had been shot 
on a back fence in the town the night before and 
that had been brought in and set on a dissecting 
table in front of him made a man of him in five 
minutes. He had suddenly, as in a vision, in the 
entrails of a cat, seen a whole world, and what a 
wonderful, ingenious arrangement a world was, and 
what could be done in it. He was touched in five 
minutes with an awe which covered the whole 
stretch of his life and everybody’s life about him. 
He saw the way that even a cat had been made, 
and noticed God, and, for the first time in his life, 
he noticed himself, got his own attention, and said, 
“What has all this to do with me?” 

The main thing the cat did to him in five min- 
utes was to make him see suddenly how interesting 
it would be to be a doctor. 

Then he began wondering how he could come to 
know enough to be a doctor. Then he began think- 
ing what he could do to-morrow morning to know 
enough to be a doctor. Then he got up early the 
next morning, for the first time anybody could re- 
member since he came to cullege. Then he seemed 
to everybody to be suddenly doing everything he 
did sharply, and as if some deep, big power was 
driving him along from behind. He went to classes 
as if he had been shot at them. He carried his 
whole program through and, before anybody knew 
what had happened, they looked up and saw him— 
the loose, miscellaneous, slazy-minded, drifting no- 
body they had known before—running on in the 
race of knowledge ahead of all of them. It seemed 
as if everything the boy knew and everything he 
wished he knew and everything he had not done 
that he thought he could were gathering around 
him and, before everybody’s eyes, crowding him and 
packing him into a man. 

To-day, he is a surgeon of national reputation. 

I have been thinking what it would be like if I 
could take the thing that happened to this boy away 
from this particular boy and from this particular 
black cat, and if, in some way, I could make the 
essential thing in it happen to some other boy, and 
then happen to still some other boy, until four or 
five hundred thousand boys in America had all had 
something like this happen to them (and happen in- 
directly, of course, to the fathers and mothers 
worrying about them). I have thought how happy 
I would be if I could get the fundamental work- 


ing principle—the truth that really worked with 
this boy and this cat—transposed into everybody’s 
life or, at least, moved over to where everybody in. 
terested in boys and in educating boys could manipu- 
late it and have the use of it. 

I know there must be something corresponding to 
a black cat for every boy. 

Probably if I were asked point-blank to pick out 
a motto that would sum up in one, single, plain but 
frightfully homely phrase the main aim of my life, 
it would be: “Black Cats for Everybody.” 

Every business man who looks back on his own 
life knows that getting what one wants and what 
is worth while for oneself and for others always 
turns in this world, in the end, on one’s power of 
waking somebody up. 

Power in modern business consists in waking up 
one set of men to make things and in waking up 
another set of men to buy them. 

The best and easiest person to begin practising 
on in waking up is oneself, and the best way for 
one to begin (as I observe human nature) is not to 
wait for the black cat to look one up, but to go out 
and search for oneself. Most men do this by ob- 
serving things in the world about them, and study- 
ing other people and studying themselves. 


The essential thing the black cat did for the boy 
was that it made him see in a flash the next twenty 
years of his life. The moment he got his visions 
of what he wanted to be, everything he had to do 
the next day fell into place. His life came to have, - 
almost with a jerk, some sense, some direction, and 
motive power in it. 

The way to do this year of one’s life successfully 
seems to be to see clearly the next twenty years one 
is purposing to put this year into. The moment 
one takes the desires and hopes of twenty years and 
connects them up with the desires and hopes of the 
moment, one finds one has waked up. 

It is like electricity. One turns on the twenty- 
year power almost with a button and becomes 4 
man with a snap. 

It seems to be something like this that happens 
to most men, at least once in their lives, when they 
fall in love. They think that what has happened 
to them is the young lady, but the particular thing 
the young lady is for, and that she is created to do, 
and that she usually does, is to organize a man’s 
life when she looks in his eyes. She presents him 
with the visions and hopes of twenty years to 
his next day’s work with and to draw his nett 
week’s pay with. This is why it is so pleasant. The 
power has been turned on. Everybody knows how 
this is who has ever known—the Young Lady. 

Some one will remind me that young ladies al 
thicker than black cats, and why do I not substi 
tute? 

I might, of course. But I can only say that® 
young man whom a black cat has not already # 
tended to, who deliberately goes by all his chances 
of waking himself up until he comes to some po 
sweet young girl to do it—well, all I can say #8 
will probably get a sweeter girl by letting 4 
cat make a man of him first. And it’s only fair to 
her. Gerald Stanley Lee in Cosmopolitan. 
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It is surprising 
how thought- 
less most of us 
are about our 
comfort and 
even about our 
safety. 


The only excuse your cus- 
tomers have for a garage 
without Stanley Garage 
Door Holders (No. 1774) is 
that you may not have them 
in stock or may not have 
told them of their great 
convenience. 


Stanley Garage Hardware 





and especially the 
Garage Door Holder No. 1774 





These are as necessary to your stock as to your customers’ garage. The ‘‘Holder”’ 
locks the door open against the heaviest gusts of wind, saving the glass and 
fenders from damage as the car passes in or out. 


The Hardware is especially designed for its Other pieces are thought out,, designed and 
work. The hinges are strong and prevent manufactured with the same care and intel- 
the door from sagging. There are a num- ligence. Seventy-three years in the business 
ber of styles and sizes suited to both light of making wrought hardware, each year 
and heavy doors, and to garages both simple growing larger, means much. 

and elaborate. 


Have you our Garage Hardware Catalog “W”? If not, write for it. Your 
copy is waiting for you. We are both losing business until you get it and 
become interested in the good margin of profit and ‘‘satisfied customers” con 
nected with Stanley Garage Hardware. 





NEW BRITAIN, CONN., U.S. A. 
New York, 100 Lafayette Street Chicago, 73 East Lake Street 


See our advertisement on ‘‘Box Strapping’’ in this issue 





























NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


Products Being Placed on the Market 





by Hardware Manufacturers 


Barn Door Latch 


The Watrous-Acme Mfg. Company, 
Des Moines, Iowa, for which the Stan- 
ley Works of New Britain, Conn., are 
sole sales agents, has recently placed 
a new barn-door latch on the market. 

This latch is strongly built. The 
few parts are heavy and durable. The 
latch works automatically and is easi- 
ly operated from either side of the 
door by means of a large handle that 
¢an be gripped easily and comfortably. 
It is adjustable for doors from % in. 
to 1% in. thick. 

The angle slant on the strike and 
the bevel on the bolt allows the latch 
to lock automatically. The bolt is 
made of wrought steel and is solid at 
its working points. It has a 15/16-in. 
throw. The two handles, one on each 
side of the door, are connected by a 
steel bar 14 in. thick. 

The inside plate is applied well back 
from the jamb to prevent injury to 
the hand. This inside handle may be 

















A new Watrous-Acme barn door latch 


removed and the latch converted into 
an extra heavy catch. The strike is 
made wider than the bolt to allow for 
any possible sagging of the door. 

This latch is carefully protected 
against rust. The bolt is tinned, the 
spring is sherardized and the handles, 
plates and strikes are heavily coated 
with Japan finish. It may also be had 
with a galvanized finish. 

This new barn-door latch, which is 
known as No. 1240, is packed % doz. 
in a carton with %-in. No. 10 screws 
and with one pair of safety-padlock 
eyes, as shown in the accompanying il- 
lustration, with each latch. Illustrat- 
ed directions for application are in- 
cluded. The net gross weight of a car- 
ton is 5 lb. The net shipping weight 
per gross is 175 lb. 


THE PiquA HANDLE & Mra. Com- 
PANY, Piqua, Ohio, manufacturer of 
implement handles and other wooden 
products, will establish a branch plant 
zt Marquette, Mich. 


Detroit Refrigerator Grip 


The Detroit Refrigerator Grip Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich., is marketing the 
Detroit refrigerator grip, the purpose 

















The Detroit refrigerator grip 


of which is to allow the fisherman to 
get his day’s catch of fish home in 
good condition. 

The Detroit refrigerator grip con- 
sists of a covered and well-insulated 
water-proof frame and two metal com- 
partments. It is built on the order of 
a traveling bag and has very much 
the same appearance. The upper ice 
compartment has a large opening, 
which makes possible quick and. easy 
filling. Cracked ice is placed in the 
section provided for it. It slowly 
melts, and the ice-cold water drips 
into the water shell which surrounds 
the fish chamber on all sides but the 
top. Consequently, by this arrange- 
ment the fish are cooled from every 
side by either ice or ice-cold water, 
yet neither ice nor water comes in 
contact with the fish. 

The construction of the grip is such, 
so the company states, that leakage 
is impossible. Rust-proof metal is 
used for the, frame and also for the 
compartments. 

The Detroit refrigerator grip is 
made in two sizes, 18 and 20 in. in 
length. It can also be used as a lunch 
basket. 


Baldwin & Brown Issue 


New Catalog 


Baldwin & Brown, Inc., Richmond, 
Va., have recently issued a new cata- 
log of general hardware, building ma- 
terials, cutlery, bicycles, automobile 
supplies, etc. One of the chief fea- 
tures of this new publication is its 
compactness. Though it contains but 
210 pages, size 9 x 11 in., it covers 
very comprehensive stock. The index 
is well arranged. The main items are 
printed in bold-faced type and. the 
sub-headings in  light-faced type, 
which makes for easy reference. The 
catalog is profusely illustrated and 
the descriptions, though not long, 
aided by the excellent cuts, give all 
the necessary information. The cata- 
log is neat, compact and covers a 
wide range of merchandise. It is 
bound in limp cloth covers. 
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New Automatic Register 


The Automatic Bookkeeping Regis. 
ter Company, Kansas City, Mo., has 
recently placed on the market the 
Automatic register, which is describe 
as an accounting system for retaj 
merchants doing a credit business and 
as a combination of ‘credit register, 
adding machine and cash register jn 
one simple device. It is designed tp 
accurately account and perma 
record all credits, cash and supple- 
mentary transactions. 

The Automatic register contains 
five totaling devices. Steel type, a 
ribbon and a detail strip are used to 
establish permanent records of all 
transactions. Keys are provided t 
designate the amounts in dollars and 
cents. The individual salespeople have 
numbers or initials corresponding with 
certain keys, so that when a trans. 
action is recorded identification upon 
the detail strip is certain. Number 
keys are also used to denote custom- 
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The Automatic register 


ers’ credit accounts and for their com- 
plete identification. The cash drawer 
unlocks and opens automatically for 
each cash transaction, the character @ — 
which is indicated by a key which the 
clerk is required to press before » 
eration. In a credit transaction a re 
ord must be made on certain keys 
fore the customer’s credit compatt 
ment can be opened. When the handle 
is pulled forward this compartments 
automatically locked and a complete 
record of the transaction is pri 
on the detail strip. ; 
At the close of each day’s busines 
the totals shown on the five totaling 
devices are mechanically transf 
to the detail strip. This gives infor 
mation as to the amount of busines 
done and the history of each indivi 
ual transaction. It gives an 
permanent record to be filed. The 
taling devices may be used as s0#! 
and listing machines, as all five prt 
on the detail strip. This machine ® 
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— Housing Farm Tools | 


For years blue sky has been the great American Implement 
Shed. 

The average value of farm machinery on a farm is $1000.00. 

The farmer who takes care of his farm tools may get twenty 
to twenty-five years’ use out of them. 

The “blue sky implement shed’’ farmer is lucky if he gets 
five to ten years’ use. 

For about $350.00 a 60’ x 30’ shed, like plans shown, can be 
built which will double the life of the machinery. 

Practical sheds like these are made possible by the use of 


R-W Door Hangers and Trolley Track 


One of the most serious problems in the design of an imple- 
ment shed is the doorways. Wide and high doors are an absolute 
necessity. Hinged doors will not do since the heavy weight of 
the doors will pull the hinges out of their fastenings. 

Doors hung on R-W door hangers and track are sure to satisfy. 

Talk implement shed to every farmer and every contractor. 

Use the above arguments. Show the floor plans illustrated 
here, and read September issue of ‘‘Doorways.” 

Send your problems to us—we'll help you get the business. * 
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built on the unit plan to permit of in- 
creased credit account capacity. 

It is stated by the manufacturer 
that the use of the Automatic register 
will enable the merchant to know each 
morning at a glance the exact condi- 
tion of his business. 

This company is arranging for the 
distribution of its product and is or- 
ganizing subsidiary corporations, each 
branch to be known as the Automatic 
Register Sales Company. Offices have 
been opened under this name in the 
Continental & Commercial Bank 
Building, Chicago, IIl.; in the Grain 
Exchange Building, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., and in the Busch Building, Dal- 
las, Tex. 


Wringer Price Card 


The Lovell Mfg. Company, Erie, 
Pa., has recently designed a price card 
for “Anchor Brand” clothes wringers. 

The card is so ruled that there are 
spaces for thirty-six different models. 
The ruling allows for the number, the 
name, grade, size, cost and selling 
price of each one. The card measures 
8% x 11 in. It is printed on heavy 
cardboard and has a strongly  rein- 
forced eye by which it can be hung. 
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A new price card for “Anchor Brand” 
clothes wringers 


On the reverse side several popular 
models of “Anchor Brand” wringers 
are illustrated and the more distinc- 
tive features are described. 


Polly Prim Products 


The Polly Prim Sales Company, 
Inc., Chicago, Ill., has recently sent 
out to the trade the initial announce- 
ment of the Polly Prim self-feeding 
polish mop and Polly Prim furniture 
and floor polish, in connection with 
which the manufacturer is offering 
a special advertising deal. 

The Polly Prim mop is provided 
with a special metal container that 
fits over the mop head. When it is put 
in place by sliding it down over the 
handle and over the mop, an air-tight 
cap is placed on the end. The polish 
is then poured into the top of the can 


and allowed to drain through the per- 
forations provided in the circular 
metal center to which the handle is 
attached. Because the entire warp of 

















The method of slipping the container over 
the Polly Prim mop is illustrated at the 
right. The circular metal center is shown 
in the upper corner. The display stand is 
illustrated at the left 


the mop is closely confined by the 
container, it is said that the polish is 
absorbed quickly and evenly. The 
mop has a long handle and an adjust- 
able joint that allows it to be used 
under furniture that has but little 
space between it and the floor. 

As an initial advertising campaign, 
the manufacturer has perfected a 
plan whereby each dealer can give 
free twelve Polly Prim self-feeding 
mops that retail at $1.25 each. To 
secure advantage of this deal, the 
dealer is obliged to buy one Polly 
Prim assortment, which contains 
twelve 25c. cans of polish, twelve 50c. 
cans, and twelve that retail at $1 
each. With this assortment, twelve 
$1.25 mops are given free to the 
dealer, who in turn gives one free to 
a customer with each sale of the $1 
size of polish. Twenty-five invitation 
postal cards for distribution by deal- 
ers, one special 6-ft. display stand 
and a complete lithographed window 
display outfit are included with the 
assortment. ’ 

The character about which this 
campaign is built and from which the 
mop and polish have taken their name 
is a comely, attractive young lady. 
She will be featured in all the ad- 
vertising of the manufacturer. 

A handsome circular sent out by 
the Polly Prim Sales Company ex- 
plains in detail a special window dis- 
play contest for these new products. 
Distribution will be made solely 
through the hardware trade. 


THE THERMOPHORE Mrc. ComPANy, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., has been incorpor- 
ated with $60,000 capital stock to 
manufacture gas heaters. It has ac- 
quired a plant and will begin opera- 
tions at once. The incorporators are 
Harry den Blyker, E. P. Lewis and 
Edwin Desenberg. 
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Remington Poster 


The Remington Arms Union Met, 
lic Cartridge Company, Bridgepor, 
Conn., is now sending out copies of 
the $1,000 prize poster by Loy 
Fancher, commemorating the ; 
of the first Remington rifle by Eliphy. 
let Remington, Jr., at Ilion, N, Y, in 
1816. This event was celebrate 
in Ilion, Aug. 29, 30 and 31, Ty 
poster design incorporates the wel. 
known red Remington U. M. C, circ | 
Gripping hands over an old anvil ap 
the modern sportsman with his upp. 
date firearm and the old-time gu. 
smith with his ancient weapon. The 
poster is attractively lithographed ip 
several colors. 























Disston Saw Display 


Henry Disston & Sons, Philadel. 
phia, Pa., has recently perfected for 
the use of dealers a special saw dis. 
play that by means of automatic mo. 
tion exhibits a needle sliding down th 
tooth edge of a hand saw. Eyer 
hand saw for cross cutting has a 
groove or channel down the ¢ 
of its cutting edge, along which, 
carefully placed, a needle can be ms 
to slide. This fact has been 
feature of the new display. 
An actual 26-in. saw is used 
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A new motion display for Disston hand 
saws 


ly fastened in position with the tot 
edge up. The electric motor drivim 
the interior mechanism causes the #¥ 
to gradually incline first to the right 
and then to the left. The needle res 
on the end of the saw until it reach 
the highest position, when by the fort 
of gravity it slides down the cutting 
edge between the extended points 
the teeth. : 

Below the saw in measured tim 
one each of a set of sixteen pu 
come into view, each one bearing # 
inscription covering special featur 
of Disston hand saws. In co 
with the display Henry Disston & So 
are distributing a twelve-page ™ 
let entitled, “Why A Saw Cuts. 


PANY, Geneva, IIl., manuf 
hardware specialties, is bu 
second addition to its works, 
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N Ignition Lock that can be 

attached permanently to any 
Ford Car in two minutes’ time and 
with no special tools—that requires 
no change whatever in the standard 
wiring arrangement—that elimin- 
ates forever the bother of carrying a 
switch key and can be opened in one- 
half the time required by any com- 
bination or key lock—such is the 
Thiefoil Ignition Lock. 





Thousands of automobiles were stolen in 
this country last vear. It is probably 
easier to steal a Ford than any other car 
and ninety-five per cent of the Ford 
owners in your territory will buy a 
Thiefoil Ignition Lock on sight. ‘The 
opportunity is yours. There’s a good 
profit on every one and sales come faster 
than on any accessory you have ever 
handled. 


Thiefoil Ignition Locks are sold through all job- 
bers but write us direct for details of our plan to 
co-operate with our dealers to the limit. Don’t de- 
lay—some one is going to sell the Ford owners in 
your community and it might as well be you. Write 
us now. 


THE CASKEY-DUPREE MFG. CO. 


MARIETTA, OHIO 








« Round-Ruf” Steel Garage 


The Butler Mfg. Company, 1324 
Grand Avenue, Kansas City, Mo., 
manufactures the Butler ‘“Round- 
Ruf” steel garage, which is planned, 
according to the manufacturer, to 
eliminate waste space and to give 
room enough for the car with the use 
of only a minimum amount of mate- 
rial. 

The sides and ends of the garage 
are straight. The top is rounded in 
a semi-circle. The body and ends are 
of No. 24 gage sheets. The body is 
heavily corrugated to give rigidity 
and strength. 

In one side of the garage a rec- 
tangular window 20 x 24 is placed. 
As the side sheets are interchange- 
able the window can be placed on 
either side. The window is made of 
wire glass. It can be swung on 
hinges and is equipped with an ad- 
justable latch. 

The size of the opening for the 
10-ft. garage is 7 ft. in width by 7 
ft. 2 in. in height; for the 12-ft. 
building, 8 ft. in width by 8 ft. high; 
for the 14-ft. garage, 8 ft. in width 
and 9 ft. in height, and for the 16-ft. 
building, 13 ft. x 8 ft. 

A very useful addition to the But- 
ler metal garage is a shelf 7 in. wide 
which runs the full length of the back 
wall. It is bolted on the inside and 
supported by three brackets. This 
shelf is fastened to the rear and fur- 
nishes a very convenient place for 
tools and various other articles as 
well as providing additional stiffen- 
ing and reinforcement for the end. 

The Butler “Round-Ruf” garage is 
made either of galvanized sheet 
metal or of sheet metal painted gray. 
The galvanized metal is not painted 
because paint will not adhere to it 
unless it has been exposed to the 
weather for several months. After it 
has been in use for this length of 
time a galvanized garage may easily 
be painted in any color desired. 

The Butler “Round-Ruf” garage is 
shipped knocked down and crated in 
convenient packages for handling. It 
can easily be put together as the ends 
are practically complete, leaving only 
the body to be joined. 


Pillsbury « Hubpul” 


The Pillsbury Mfg. Company, 322- 
324 Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis, 
Minn., is marketing the Pillsbury 
“Hubpul,” a combination device which 
enables a car the wheels of which 














The Pillsbury “Hubpul”’ 


have lost traction in mud, sand or 
snow, to utilize its own power to pull 
itself out of trouble. 

The Pillsbury “Hubpul” is a spe- 
cially constructed winding drum or 
reel that can be quickly attached to 
each rear wheel by simply unscrewing 
the original hub cap and screwing on 
the “Hubpul.” The rubber-covered 
special hooks which are attached to the 


>. 


rope or cable are hooked around ead 
spoke, the rope or cable is wrapped 
once around the hub to relieve th 
strain on the hook, and is then car 
ried forward or backward from th 
under side and anchored to a stake, 
telephone pole, tree, or any stationary 
object. Then, when the motor is 
started, the slipping of the wheels 
causes the cable to be wound on the 
reel, which gradually pulls the car out 
on firm ground. Stakes, rope or @ 
ble are not furnished with this equip 
ment. Ordinary gas pipe is said tok 
most desirable for stakes. 

It is said that the Pillsbury “Hub 
pul” may be used as a wheel pull 
for removing the wheel from. the reat 
axle without stripping the threads 
It is constructed with a screw plug it 
the end, which is first removed from 
the inside. This leaves a %-in, hole, 
through which a %-in. cap screw if 
extended from the outer side at 
screwed into the castellated hexage 
nut previously removed from the atl 
shaft, and which, when reversed, it 
into the hexagonal socket inside. Te 
“Hubpul” is then screwed on the hi 
in the usual manner. In this positiot 
the cap screw rests against the end d 
the axle. Screwing it with a 
brings pressure against the axle a 


a 


| 
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One of the Butler “Round-Ruf” steel garages. This model is equipped with two or 
dows instead of the one usually provided 
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As the Crow Flies 


100,000,000 people in the United States are served by less than 
35,000 hardware retailers. Of these, less than 16,000 are rated at 
$5000 and upward. These dealers are supplied with 90 per cent 
of their merchandise by less than 1500 wholesalers. 

Nearly one-half the retailers of the nation, practically all the whole- 
salers and many of their traveling salesmen are subscribers to Hard- 
ware Age. 

No other hardware publication enjoys the paid circulation, patron- 
age and prestige that Hardware Age does, and none serves its con- 
stituency so well in all the merchandising essentials. 

Many wholesalers request manufacturers to conduct an adver- 
tising campaign in Hardware Age as a condition of the handling of a 
new line. Wholesalers know this publication is closely read by the 
traveling and retail salesmen in the hardware trade. 

Of Hardware Age subscribers, 50 per cent are dealers in towns 
under 10,000 population. There are about 7500 separate post office 
addresses represented on the subscription lists. 





The preeminence of Hardware Age is reflected in its advertising 
pages. This is probably best indicated by the great number of old 
established manufacturers who use it exclusively. For the past six 
months, with one exception, Hardware Age has printed more adver- 
tising than the combined total of several other hardware publications, 
as shown by the following figures: 














Combined total of 
four other hard- 
ware » ae Hardware Age 


329 pages 9 (less) 

490 218 pages increase 

461 “ 175 “ “é 

416 “é 156 ““ 6 

344 “ce 102 “ “ 
June (5 publications ) 265 461 “ ne. CU * 


Of automobile accessory advertising during 1915, Hardware Age printed 
a total of 450 pages, and from January to June, inclusive, 1916, a total of 
442 pages. This is more accessory advertising than has appeared in all the 
other hardware papers combined for the same 18 months. 


HARDWARE AGE 


239 WEST 39th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


Hardware Age is a charter member of the A. B.C. It is the 
only hardware publication belonging to this Association 
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naturally pushes it out of the hub. 
The equipment furnished with the 
Pillsbury “Hubpul,” which is made ex- 
clusively for Ford and the “Model 490” 
Chevrolet, consists of two nickel- 
plated screw caps, two special rubber- 
covered hooks, and one cap screw, 
neatly packed in a display box for 
shipment. The entire weight is less 
than 6 lb. The price per set is $6. 


“Rose” Frictionless Tire 
Pump 


J. H. Haney & Co., Hastings, Neb., 
are now marketing the “Rose” fric- 
tionless tire pump. It is made of 18- 
gage steel tubing with a heavy brass 
top and base. A steel stirrup is pro- 
vided that can be folded when not in 
use. The plunger is equipped with a 
patent valve that is said to work with 
very little friction. 

The plunger rod is made of solid 
steel 7/16 in. in diameter. The pump 

















The “Rose” frictionless tire pump 


is equipped with 24 in. of fine rubber 
hose. The “Rose” frictionless tire 
pump with a 1%-in. steel cylinder re- 
tails for $3.50. With a 114-in. steel 
cylinder the retail price is $4. 


Simplex Catalog 


The Simplex Magneto Company, 
Inc., 1790 Broadway, New York City, 
has recently issued a new catalog of 
Simplex magnetos of the four-cylin- 
der and six-cylinder types. By means 
of reproductions from photographs, 
detailed drawings and well-written de- 
scriptions, the various features of 
Simplex high-tension magnetos are 
pointed out. Special directions for 
electrical and mechanical connections 
are given and also for electrical and 
mechanical adjustments. The de- 
scriptions are complete but not long. 
The catalog contains forty pages. 


Gouin Anti-Rattler 


The L. J. Gouin Company, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., has recently placed on 
the market the “Gouin Anti-Rattler” 




















The methods of attaching the Gouin anti- 
rattler 


for automobile doors. This can be 
used on doors with or without jambs. 

For use on a car door that has a 
jamb, the anti-rattler, a plate on 
which is fastened a steel spring, is 
screwed on the jamb in such a posi- 
tion that the door presses tightly 
against it when fastened. The spring 
holds the door firmly and prevents 
rattling. 

For doors without jambs a special 
adjusting plate is used which is fas- 
tened on the body of the car in such 
a position that the anti-rattler comes 
in contact with it when the door is 
closed. The tension of the spring 
keeps the door in a fixed position. 


«Wonermor” Fan Flag 
Holder 


The Morris & Menkhaus Mfg. Com- 
pany, 34 East Court Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, has recently announced to 
the trade the “Wonermor” flag holder. 
It derives its name from the fact that 
from one to seven flags can be car- 
ried by it. 

This holder is attached by means 
of a convenient clamp to the radiator 
cap of the Ford car. The holder can 
be used as an ornament without any 
flags. It is finished in oxidized steel. 
The retail price is 25c. 

This company also manufactures 
the “Wonermor” swivel flag holder, 
which is practically the same as that 
just described, except that it is 
equipped with two clamps. One fits 

















The “Wonermor” flag holder 


around the radiator spout and the 
other, the smaller, will fit on the 
headlight brackets, the rod between 
the headlights, the wind shield, the 
wind shield rod, the top bow, the top 
iron or wheel spoke. It can also be 
used in decorating wagons, motor- 
cycles, motor boats, etc. 
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Braender Tire Poster 


The Braender Rubber & Tire Com- 
pany, Rutherford, N. J., has just sent 
out a handsome new poster. It is 
simple but strong and effective. Ona 
blue background is a _ reproduction 
from an actual photograph of a 
sturdy-looking bulldog pushing his 
head and shoulders through a Braen- 
der tire. The lettering, “The Tyre To 
Tie To” and “The Braender Tires and 
Tubes” is done in yellow and black 
while the bulldog and tire are repro- 
duced in natural colors. The size of 
the poster is 18 x 30 in. By cutting 
out the bulldog and tire, this section 
of the poster can also be used as a 
window transparency. 


Carter Spark Plug 
Detector 
The Carter Spark Plug Detector 


Company, Detroit, Mich., recently 
placed on the market the Carter de- 

















The Carter spark plug detector 


tector, a scientific instrument by 
means of which any irregularity in 
the firing of any cylinder of an auto- 
mobile can promptly be discovered. 

A cylinder firing regularly radiates 
the temperature of the firing chamber 
through its spark plug, which is with- 
in a few degrees of the heat of the 
firing chamber. The spark plug thus 
records within ten degrees the actual 
heat of the cylinder wall in direct con- 
tact with the fire. A cylinder that is 
not firing naturally does not radiate 
heat to or through its spark plug 4s 
there is no explosion in the firing 
chamber. 

The lower bulb end of the Carter 
spark plug detector is placed on the 
spark plug below the porcelain, 8? 
that the glass bulb is in contact with 
the metal portion of the plug. When 
the cylinder is firing the fluid in the 
instrument will rise past the zone 
marked “Missing” into the section 
marked “Firing.” If the cylinder 8 
not firing it will be so indicated om 
the scale. 
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O-So-Ezy Cedar Oil 
Polish is recom- 
mended and sup- 
plied as standard 
equipment on all 
new cars by 


Abbott Detroit 
Briscoe 

( Buick 
Chalmers 
Chevrolet 
Detroit Electric 
Dixie 
Detroiter 
Dort 
Empire 
Grant 
H. A. Lozier 
Haynes 
Hupmobile 
Inter-State 











Jeffery 

King 

Maxwell 
National 
Oakland 
Overland 
Paige-Detroit 


Ross 
Saxon 
Scripps-Booth 
Stutz 
Willys-Knight 
Winton 
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A Spare Part That Fits 
Any Car 


"THERE is a spare part needed by every motor 


car once each week. 
The part fits all cars with equal facility. 


It is O-So-Ezy Cedar Oil Polish. Do you 
keep it in stock? 


The automobile industry urges every motorist to 
use O-So-Ezy on the finish of his car. It gives him a 
half pint can with his new car to educate him in its 
application. In this way it is creating a market on 
which every wise dealer is now cashing in. 


To still further enlarge 
the scope of O-So-Ezy, a 
great advertising appro- 
priation of $100,000 is 
being spent in facilitat- 
ing your sales. 

Greatest of all 
stimulants in 
your O-So-Ezy 
campaign will be 
the handsome 
mahogany fin- 
ished display 
stand we furnish 
you free with our 
idea] stock of j 
polish. : 

You cannot af- 
ford to miss this 
O-So-Ezy oppor- 
tunity. 

Order from us. 
We will ship di- 
rect or through 
your jobber. 


Handsome Mahogany-finished ‘‘Silent Salesman’’ Display Stand FREE 


Six Pints, $ .50 each . P . . s - $3.00 All for 

Six Quarts, $1.00 each . _ ; ‘ . P 6.00 

Four Half-Gals., $1.50 each ‘ > . P 6.00 b 3 1 2 00 

Two Gallons, $2.50 each . - -. . «. 5.00 ° 
ose eC + -— ie (We Pay the Freight) 


O-So-Ezy Products Company 
264-268 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


Pacific Coast Representative 


The Phil B. Bekeart Co., San Francisco 
First Prize and Gold Medal — Highest Award — Panama-Pacific Exposition, San Francisco 
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Rotary Automobile Jack 


The Rotary Jack Mfg. Co., 340 
Moore Building, San Antonio, Tex., is 
marketing the Rotary automobile jack, 
which is so designed that its use will 











The Rotary automobile jack 


cause the automobile to lift itself by 
its own power. 

The jack is placed as shown in the 
accompanying illustration, with the V 
part under the axle. Then, by allow- 
ing the car to run slowly, the jack is 
turned in a vertical position, which 
raises the wheels of the car off the 
floor. 

The jack is adjustable, to allow for 
different heights of axles and differ- 
ent sizes of tires. The range is said 
to be from 8 to 16 in. The tread of 
the jack is serrated to prevent slip- 
ping. 

The rotary automobile jack is made 
of malleable iron, and weighs 7 lb. 
The retail price is $2.50. 


Trump Multiple Piston 
Ring 


The Trump Mfg. Company, Crown 
Point, Ind., has placed on the market 
the Trump multiple piston ring, 
which is composed of three sections, 
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The Trump multiple piston ring 


each of which has equal resiliency 
and expansion. When assembled they 
form a ring that is said to give uni- 
form pressure at all points on the 
inner wall of the cylinder. 

The Trump multiple piston ring is 
said to be made of a close-grained 
iron of special formula. Each ring is 
ground to less than one-thousandth 
part of an inch, thus insuring ac- 
curacy. The manufacturer states 
that each ring after being slotted is 
placed in a grinding machine and 
turned until it is a true circle. 


THe ALUMINUM SIGN COMPANY, 
Kewaunee, Wis., has increased its 
capital stock from $15,000 to $75,000 
and will treble the size of its plant 
and install new equipment. A. B. 
Leyse is president and Norman Leyse 
is secretary and treasurer. 


Go Automobile Trailer 


The Go Motor Speeder Company, 
Three Rivers, Mich., has placed on 
the market the Go motor trailer. 

This trailer is equipped with a spe- 
cial quick-detachable coupling by 
means of which it can be attached or 
detached without the use of tools of 
any kind. This coupling is also fitted 
with a special spring cushion to re- 
lieve the strain on the car when 
starting or stopping suddenly. It is 
of the swivel type. There is said to 
be no strain on the car or on the 
trailer when turning or when pass- 
ing over uneven ground. 

The springs are underslung to 
bring the bulk of the load on a level 
with the draw bar. This is said to 
prevent swaying and upsetting. The 
body is built of strong material. It 
is double bolted and braced. It is 
said to stand heavy service. The 
wheels are 34 in. in diameter with a 
1%-in. tread and with 1%-in. steel or 
solid rubber tires. 

The rated capacity of the Go motor 
trailer is 1000 lb., though it is said 














The Go automobile trailer 


that on very good roads a greater 
load can be carried. Complete, ready 
for use, it weighs approximately 300 
lb. and when packed for shipment 
weighs about 400 lb. Four models 
are made. For speeds up to 15 miles 
an hour, Model A is used, the price of 
which is $48. Model A-1 for use at 
speeds up to 20 miles per hour lists 
at $58. Model B, which can be used 
safely at any speed up to 30 miles per 
hour, sells for $65, and Model B-1 
which can be used at a speed as high 
as 35 miles per hour is listed at $75. 


Motor Mica 


The Motor Mica Mfg. Company, 
1110 North Clark Street, Chicago, IIl., 
manufactures Motor mica automobile 
lubricant. This is a dry substance 
that is mixed with oil or grease. The 
claim is made that Motor Mica will 
not cake, harden or clog fine oil 
grooves. It can be fed through any 
kind of lubricator or feed cup. The 
retail price of Motor Mica is 50c for 
% Ib., $1 for 1 Ib. and $5 for 5 Ib. 

This company also manufactures a 
number of grease products contain- 
ing Motor Mica. Among these are 
Motor mica grease lubricant for use 
in cylinders, on chains, springs, wheel 
rims, bearings, etc., cup grease, trans- 
mission and differential grease and 
gear oil. A special Motor mica tire 
powder is made for use in casings to 
preserve the tubes and prevent them 
from sticking to the casings. 
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Tank Filler for Fords 


The Go Motor Speeder Company, 
Three Rivers, Mich., has recently 
placed on the market the “E-Z-Way” 
tank filler for the Ford car. 


The “E-Z-Way” tank filler for Fords 


This tank filler can be easily in- 
stalled without machine work of any 
kind, or without the necessity of drill- 
ing or cutting a hole in the gasoline 
tank. The coupling is made to an at- 
tachment already on the Ford gaso- 
line tank. The filler spout is situated 
in a convenient place near the seat, 
where gasoline can be poured into it 
without the necessity of the driver 
dismounting from the car. The “E-Z- 
Way” is made of steel and aluminum, 
and is said to be very strong and du- 
rable. The retail price is $3.75. 

A gage can be provided in the top 
of the filler spout where it is in plain 
sight of the driver, for $1.25 addi- 
tional. 


« Millermolded” Black 
Tread Tire 


The Miller Rubber Company, Ak- 
ron, Ohio, has recently announced to 
the trade a new popular-priced tire 
known as the “Millermolded” black 
tread tire. The company states that 
during the past year this tire has 














The “Millermolded” tire 


been used and tested under severe 
conditions before it was offered for 
sale. 


Korine Carbon Remover 


The Korine Carbon Remover Com- 
pany, 136 Federal Street, Boston, 
Mass., manufactures Korine | i 
carbon remover. It is said that this D) 
fluid is free from acid, grit, chemicals 
or any substance that can in any Way 
be injurious to the motor. One quart 
is said to clean eight cylinders. The 
selling price is $3 for 1 gal., $1.75 for 
% gal., and $1 for 1 qt. Korine 8 
sold in tin cans with screw tops. 


THE STEWART-WARNER SPEEDOME 
TER CoMPANY, Chicago, III., which has 
been operating a machine shop # 
Beloit, Wis., will remove all oper® 
tions to its Chicago plant, converting 
the Beloit shop into a foundry. 
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DISTRIBUTORS 


New York City 
Lowe Motor Supplies Co. 
Chicago 
Motor Equipment Co. 
San Francisco 
Weinstock-Nicholls Co. 
Minneapolis 
Northwestern Auto Co. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Ballou & Wright 
Denver 
Denver Auto Goods Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
M. & M. Co. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Dyke Motor Supply Co. 
Philadelphia 
Electric Starter Sales Co. 
Boston 
Wetmore Savage Co. 
Baltimore 


Chesapeake Tire & Rubber Co. 


Los Angeles 
Weinstock-Nicholls Co. 
El Paso 
Lone Star Motor Co. 
Auburn, Maine 
Darling Auto Co. 
Portland, Ore. 
Ballou & Wright. 


Has Ended Motoring Labor 


The Detroit Gearless Motor Driven Tire Pump has given 
to the motorist final emancipation from manual labor. 


With the Detroit Gearless in the tool box or under the seat, 
no woman need fear driving into the country, and any man is 
assured that tire trouble will not necessitate back-breaking 
labor with a hand pump. 


The engineering departments of the cars to which the pump 
is adapted all endorse it, as the Detroit Gearless has been 
developed in collaboration with the car designers. 


It is of proven design and is so simply and strongly con- 
structed that it cannot get out of order. 

There are no gears to clutter up the engine and put an ad- 
ditional strain on the magneto shaft with consequent danger of 
expensive breakage. 

It is absolutely free from oil spray (does not use oil) and 
will not injure the tire. 


It attaches to the crankshaft and is on or off in thirty seconds. 

Now ready for Reo, Briscoe, Chandler, Saxon Six, Dodge 
Brothers, Studebaker 1914-15-16 and Series 17, Overland 75-75 
B-81-83-84 and Hudson Super-Six. 


Have your dealer send for a pump for you, or send $10 direct 
and it will be shipped complete with tube and gauge attached, 
with our positive guarantee to refund the price if it is not 
satisfactory. 


DETROIT ACCESSORIES CORPORATION 
517 HILLGER AVENUE DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
NOTE—Beware of infringing pumps 
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Hardware Age 


NOTES OF THE RETAIL HARDWARE TRADE 


GENTRY, ARK.—The Miller Hardware Company has moved 
to the building recently occupied by the Cox grocery concern. 
The firm handles a full line of the following: Automobile ac- 
cessories, baseball goods, bicycles, buggy whips, builders 
hardware, building paper, churns, cream separators, cutlery, 
dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, fishing tackle, furnaces, 
galvanized and tin sheets, hammocks and tents, heating 
stoves, home barbers’ supplies, lubricating oils, mechanics 
tools, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, ranges and cook 
stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, silver- 
ware, sporting goods, tin shop, and washing machines, 


DIVERNON, ILL.—R. J. Neeson has purchased the interest 
of his partner, O. H. Sturgeon, in the hardware and furniture 
business which they have conducted for the past few 
months under the firm name of Sturgeon & Neeson. 


EVANSVILLE, IND.—The Gregson Hardware Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. The 
directors are William P. Gregson, Harry A. Gregson and Roy 
E. Gregson. Catalogs requested on the following: Baseball 
goods, bicycles, builders’ hardware, building paper, children’s 
vehicles, churns, cutlery, dog collars, fishing tackle, gasoline 
engines, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, kitchen 
housefurnishings, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and 
glass, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, shelf hardware, 
silverware, sporting goods and washing machines. 


LEBANON, IND.—The Union Hardware Company has re- 
cently opened a hardware store here. Catalogs requested on 
general hardware and seeds. 


CENTERVILLE, IOWA.—T. C. Olds has sold his interest in 
the Simpson & Olds hardware business to R. E. Simpson. 
Mr. Olds will remain in the store and Mr. Simpson will 
continue the business along its former lines. Catalogs re- 
quested on buggy whips, builders’ hardware, children’s ve- 
hicles, churns, cream separators, cutlery, dog collars, fishing 
tackle, heating stoves, kitchen housefurnishings, lubricating 
oils, mechanics’ tools, plumbing department, poultry sup- 
plies, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf 
hardware, silverware and washing machines. 


ELUMA, IOWA.—Tex & Shuler have bought the hardware 
business of W. . Weed. Catalogs requested on baseball 
goods, bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy 
whips, builders’ hardware, churns, cream separators, cutlery, 
dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, electrical household 
specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin 
sheets, gasoline engines, heating stoves, heeavy farm imple- 
ments, heavy hardware, lubricating oils, paints, oils, var- 
nishes and glass, plumbing department, poultry supplies, 
prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refriger- 
ators, shelf hardware, sporting goods, tin shop and washing 
machines. 


INWOOD, IOWA.—C. 
to E. Lanning. 

PIERSON, IOWA.—C. Whitnell has sold his implement, 
hardware, furniture and harness business to his partner, G. 
H. Harfield. 

PRIMGHAR, IOWA. 
hardware store here. 

SHARPSBURG, IOWA.—The Sharpsburg Hardware Com- 
pany has bought the hardware and furniture business of 
Powell Bros. The firm handles the following lines: Bath- 
room fixtures, belting and packing, buggy whips, builders’ 
hardware, children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, 
crockery and glassware, cutlery, furniture department, gal- 
vanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, heating stoves, 
heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, iron beds, kitchen 
cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing 
department, poultry supplies, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, 
refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware 
and washing machines. 


SIGOURNEY, IOWA.—N. J. 
Elliot & Pancoast has sold his interest in 
R. F. Pancoast. 


LAWRENCE, KAN.—F. W. Cutter, who has been in charge 
of the Farmers’ Union Store for the past few months, and 
George E. Smith of Vinland have purchased the Schaake 
Implement and Hardware Store. The new firm will conduct 
business under the name of Cutter & Smith at 912 Massa- 
chusetts Street, and will carry automobile accessories, base- 
ball goods, belting and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, build- 
ers’ hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, 
cream separators, crockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy sup- 
plies, dog collars, dynamite, fishing tackle, galvanized and tin 
sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heavy 
farm implements, heavy hardware, home barbers’ supplies, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and 
glass, plumbing department, prepared roofing, pumps, sheif 
hardware, sporting goods, wagons, buggies and washing 
machines. 

LEWIS, KAN.—R. G. Jenkins has opened a hardware store 
here. His stock consists of bathroom fixtures, belting and 
packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building 
paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, crockery 
and glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, electrical 
household specialties, furnaces, furniture department, gaso- 
line engines, hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, 
heavy farm implements, heavy hardware, iron beds, kitchen 
cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
plumbing department, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrig- 
erators, sewing machines, shelf hardware, silverware, sport- 
ing goods, wagons, buggies and washing machines. Catalogs 
requested on cream separators and washing machines. 


SAFFORDVILLE, KAN.—A. P. Brickell has bought the 
Bradfield gree A Company and requests catalogs on 
automobile accessories, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hard- 
ware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cutlery, 
dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, fishing tackle, furniture 
department, galvanized and tin sheets, hammocks and tents, 
harness, heating stoves, heavy hardware, home barbers’ 
supplies, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnish- 
ings, lime and cement, linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, oil cloth, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, ranges 


Ladd has sold his hardware business 


Mason & Co. have opened a new 


Elliot of the hardware firm of 
the business to 


and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf hard- 
ware, silverware, sporting g 8, tin shop, toys and games, 
wagons, buggies and washing machines. : 

SELDEN, KAN.—F. G. Berridge has sold his hardware 
business to his brother, E. B. Berridge. Catalogs requested 
on general hardware and implements. 


RENVILLE, MINN.—James U. Hoagland has bought the 
hardware and implement business of Heins & Co. 

SPRING VALLEY, MINN.—Harry Warren has sold the 
hardware and machinery business he recently purchased from 
E, F. Ostrander to Olaves Olson. Mr. Olson will carry the 
following: Belting and packing, builders’ hardware, churns, 
cream separators, cutlery, electrical household specialties, 
furnaces, gasoline engines, heating stoves, heavy farm im- 
plements, heavy hardware, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, pumps, ranges and cook 
— shelf hardware, wagons, buggies and washing ma- 
chines. 

WEST CONCORD, MINN.—H. C. Christopherson has 
bought the hardware business of K. O. Bistad. 


BOONVILLE, MO.—The Durr-Warnhoff Hardware Com- 
pany has bought a building and will —— it as soon as it 
has been remodeled. e firm carries the following line: 
Builders’ hardware, children’s vehicles, churns, cutlery, dyna- 
mite, fishing tackle, heating stoves, home barbers’ supplies, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, ranges and cook stoves, 
refrigerators, shelf hardware, sporting goods and washing 
machines. Catalogs requested on gasoline engines. 

BUNCETON, MO.—Moore & Hurt have sold their imple- 
ment and hardware business to the Hawkins Hardware 
Company, Inc. The company will carry automobile acces- 
sories, bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, buggy whips, 
builders’ hardware, churns, crockery and glassware, cutlery, 
dairy supplies, dynamite, electrical household specialties, fur- 
naces, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks 
and tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, 
heavyghardware, lime and cement, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, plumbing department, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, 
refrigerators, shelf hardware, silverware, tin shop, wagons, 
buggies and washing machines. Catalogs requested on fur- 
naces, 


CAINESVILLE, MO.—Pelikan & Rogers have bought the 
hardware business of Leon Booth. 


GREENWOOD, MO.—Cecil Phillips has sold his hardware 
business to L. C. Leonard, who will carry the following: 
Automobile accessories, baseball goods, belting and packing, 
buggy whips, builders’ hardware, churns, cream separators, 
crockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, 
dynamite, fishing tackle, gasoline engines, hammocks and 
tents, harness, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, 
heavy hardware, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, 
oils, varnishes and glass, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, 
— hardware, silverware, wagons, buggies and washing 
machines. 


POPLAR BLUFFS, MO.—The Wright-Dalton-Bell-Anchor 
Store Company, which has been in business for thirty-five 
years, will soon have larger quarters. The room adjoining 
the present store has been taken over, remodeled, redecorated 
and equipped with new shelving and put in condition to 
hold a large stock of automobile and mill supplies. The 
company carries the following lines and requests catalogs 
on automobile accessories and general hardware: Automobile 
accessories, baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, belting and 
packing, bicycles, builders’ hardware, children’s vehicles, 
churns, crockery and glassware, cutlery, dog collars, 
dynamite, electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, 
furniture department, gasoline engines, heating stoves, 
iron beds, kitchen cabinets, kitchen housefurnishings, 
linoleum, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints. oils, var- 
nishes and glass, ranges and cooking stoves, refrigerators, 
sewing machines, silverware, sporting goods, toys and games. 

TOWNSEND, MONT.—The O. K. Hardware & Implement 
Company has recently opened a store here. 


WHITETAIL, MONT.—The Whitetail Hardware & Imple- 
ment Company has opened a store here and will carry 
automobile accessories, belting and packing, buggy whips, 
cream separators, furniture department, gasoline engines, 
harness, heavy farm implements, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, 
pumps, wagons, buggies and washing machines. 


BEEMER, NEB.—The firm of Beilbert & Gross has dis- 
solved partnership. Emiel Grosse will continue the business. 
Catalogs requested on automobiles, paints, oils and varnishes. 

LEWISTON, NEB.—W. D. Dinnis has opened a hardware 
and implement business here. 

FAIRBURY, NEB.—H. E. Gano has recently opened a 
hardware business here with a full line of automobile acces- 
sories, builders’ hardware, children’s vehicles, churns, cream 
separators, dairy —- electrical household specialties, 
galvanized and tin sheets, heating stoves, heavy hardware, 
kitchen housefurnishings, mechanics’ tools, ranges and cook 
stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, sporting goods, tin shop 
and washing machines. ” 

RIVERHEAD, N. Y.—The plumbing, heating and general 
hardware business of Charles E. Bunce on Main Street has 
been sous by H. Nelson Smith, who will do a wholesale 
and retail business in the following lines, on which catalogs 
are requested: Bathroom fixtures, builders’ hardware, churns, 
cream separators, crockery and glassware, cutlery, dairy sup- 
plies, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvanized and tin sheets, 
gasoline engines, hammocks, heating stoves, heavy farm 
implements, heavy hardware, kitchen housefurnishings, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes, 
plumbing department, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, 
pumps, ranges and cook stoves, shelf hardware, tin shop 
and washing machines. 


ZAP, N. D.—The Zap Mercantile Company has opened a 
hardware store here with the following: Buggy whips, build- 
ers’ hardware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, 
cream separators, cutlery, furniture depatment, galvanized 
and tin sheets, hammocks and tents, harness, heating stoves, 
heavy hardware, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, lime and cement, 
lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, 
varnisbes and glass, ranges and cook stoves, sewing machines, 
shelf hardware, sporting goods and washing machines. 














